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Events of the Géeck. 


Mr. McKenna’s first Budget is also the most 
imposing ever presented to the House of Commons. The 
provision of increased revenue amounts in a full year to 
upwards of 102 million pounds. Of this, about 77 millions 
are obtained by increased and new income taxes. The 
general income tax is raised 40 per cent. alike for earned 
and unearned incomes (of which 20 per cent. becomes due 
for the remainder of this fiscal year). Special relief is 
given where incomes have fallen more than 10 per cent. 
Farming incomes are brought under taxation by revising 
the assessment under Schedule B, so as to take the whole 
rental instead of one-third as the basis for computing 
income. The exemption limit is reduced from £160 to 
£130, and the abatement from £160 to £120. Payment 
in future will be made by six-monthly instalments in the 
case of certain businesses, while for employees of all 
descriptions assessment and collection will be quarterly. 
Super-tax is also revised in an upward direction to 3s. 6d. 
in the £ on the surplus of all incomes over £10,000. 

* © * 

War profits are to be taxed about 50 per cent. (on a 
war profit of £100,000, the average tax would 
amount to about 12s. in the £,) after the deduction of 
£100 and other allowances for capital expenditure 
or other special conditions. This tax applies to 
all businesses where profits have risen during the 
year of war, not merely to those engaged in war work. 
Unfortunately, only a small proportion of the yield of 
this, or of the other increased income taxes, is available 





this year, owing to the tardiness of their imposition. The 
total yield of these income taxes during this year is only 
194 millions. Though the full year’s yield of war-profits 
is estimated at 30 millions, no more than 6 millions is 
allocated to this year’s account—a singularly disappoint- 
ing sum in view of the immense profits which are being 
made in most of the great industrial centres of the North. 
* * * 

InprREcT taxation is divisible into two classes, the 
increased taxes upon the breakfast table and tobacco, 
with a doubling of the tax on motor oil and patent 
medicines, and the new import duties. . The enormous 
increase in the sugar tax (from ls. 10d. to 9s. 4d. per 
ewt.) will not, by virtue of the Government control of 
supply, cause more than a rise of 4d. per pound in the 
retail price. The estimated yield of the increases during 
a full year is as follows :— 

Sugar 
Tobacoo 
Tea 


Cocoa, Coffee, &c. 


£11,700,000 
5,100,000 
4,500,000 
290,000 


Motor oil will add one million, patent medicines another 
quarter of a million. No additional taxation is put on 
beer or spirits, though the increased expenditure upon 
these items during the first six months of this year 1 
nearly eight millions, as compared with the corresponding 
part of last year, the decrease in the consumption of beer 
being more than compensated by the growth in the con- 


sumption of whisky. 
+ * ~ 


Tue Budget has been warmly received, the nation, 
as Mr. McKenna well said, only “‘ asking to be taxed.”’ 
The chief note of criticism is directed to the import 
duties, amounting to 33 1-3 per cent., upon motor cars 
and cycles and their parts, cinema films, clocks and 
watches, musical instruments, plate glass, and hats. 
These are taxed, not so much for purposes of revenue as 
in order to ease the foreign exchanges and to enforce 
economy in luxuries. Since they are unaccompanied by 
any countervailing duties on home products, they carry a 
measure of protection, which has already been sharply 
challenged in the House of Commons. Both the objects 
suggested by Mr. McKenna in support of these taxes, 
foreign exchange and luxury, are in a degree valid. But it 
is clear that the Chancellor can repress such expenditure 
without imperilling Free Trade. Motor cars and films 
are the only items of real account in this list, and they 
can be handled more effectively by internal licenses. 

* * * 

TuE increases in the price of postal, telegraphic, and 
telephonic services are estimated to yield nearly five 
millions a year. The abolition of the halfpenny postage 
is likely to be extremely unpopular, especially at a 
time when working-class families are in constant com- 
munication with their absent members in the forces. 
Surely the halfpenny picture post cards ought at least to 
be retained for the benefit of the soldiers. 

7 oe 

Tue veil which has recently fallen over the Near East 
has been lifted in dramatic fashion by the announcement 
of the mobilization of the Bulgarian Army. The news is 
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of so grave a character that it is better for the moment 
to keep to the ‘mere facts. Their more innocent 
interpretation is that the Bulgarians contemplate an 
occupation of Macedonia, Serbia agreeing, under pressure 
from her Allies, to a merely formal resistance. The less 
innocent is that Bulgaria is prepared to let through an 
Austro-German force, thus reversing the historic action 
of Belgium, and turning the Balkans (in the event of a 
German victory) into a Teutonic gateway and 
dependency. According to the Bulgarian Legation, 
the mobilization is general. Information from Athens 
seems to point to the mobilization of four divisions 
only, and these were probably the first to be mobilized. 
Three of them are the divisions quartered upon the 
Serbian and Greek frontiers. The Bulgarian Legation 
interpreted the mobilization order to mean that Bulgaria 
would maintain an ‘‘ armed neutrality,’’ but, according 
to the ‘‘ Times,’?’ M. Radoslavoff announced to his 
supporters ‘‘ the signature of a convention with Turkey 
for the future maintenance of armed neutrality on the 
part of Bulgaria.” 


7 * * 

Tue Bulgarian Army when fully mobilized may 
reach a figure not far short of 450,000 men, includ- 
ing from 250,000 to 275,000 rifles, about 6,000 
sabres, and numerous reserves and irregulars. The 
troops are well trained and well equipped. It is reported 
that a Bulgarian cavalry division has gone from Sofia to 
a place on the frontier. A Bulgarian Commission has 
left for Demotika, in Turkey, to sign the protocol for the 
transfer of the Turkish territory ceded by the Turko- 
Bulgarian agreement. On receipt of the news of the 
mobilization, M. Venezelos, the Greek Premier, had an 
audience with the King, and later summoned a meeting 
of the Cabinet. Greece now pays the penalty for the 
grand error of her King in keeping alive the Serbo- 


Bulgarian quarrel. 
* - ~ 


From a military point of view, the action of Bulgaria 
may have an immediate and important effect upon the 
Turkish, and indeed the whole Balkan situation. 
According to recent reports, large forces of Austro- 
German troops were concentrated at Orsova, near the 
point where the Austrian, Rumanian, and Serbian 
territories meet. The neck of the land between Orsova 
and Bulgarian territory is only about forty miles wide. 
The obstacle to the Austro-German advance in this 
direction has heretofore been the attitude of Rumania. 
But the German hope is that if Bulgaria concentrates 
large forces on the south-western boundary of Rumania 
and upon the north-eastern boundary of Serbia, she may, 
without striking a blow, add weight enough to a thrust 
from the north to turn the scale, and give Germany (if 
she has men to spare) access to Turkey through 
Bulgaria. Thus the menace of large bodies of troops in 
the rear would decide a wavering Rumania, and add just 
that touch of indecision to the Serbian defence to render 
it unsuccessful. The military correspondent of the 
“ Frankfurter Zeitung” visualizes such a situation and 
a consequent German victory. But the eventual dis- 
position of forces in the Balkans is by no means clear, 
and need not necessarily be considered to be reassuring 
for the Germans. Even if a passage were won to Turkey, 
it would still have to be kept open. 

* * * 

Tue Russian Army has again escaped the trap which 
the Germans had laid for it. After the advance towards 
Sventziany on the Vilna-Petrograd railway, the German 
cavalry swung round towards the south-east. At the 
same time an advance was pressed against Lida and the 
Lida-Baranowiczi railway. The northern army were 





finally moving almost due south towards the junction of 
Molodetchna, which lies almost due east of Vilna. The 
Russian forces in the Vilna district were therefore almost 
surrounded, and Hindenburg strove his hardest to close 
the claws of the pincers. For a time the position of the 
Russians seemed critical; but the Staff seems to have 
acted coolly. The Vilna-Lida railway was kept open by 
desperate efforts, and a check was administered at 
Molodetchna, which ensured the safe withdrawal of the 
harassed troops. Prince Leopold, who was pressing east 
and north in the Slonim direction to participate in the 
enveloping movement, was then thrown back across the 
Sczara, and the Germans remaining on the right bank 
were taken prisoners. The Germans were thus again 
foiled in their plan to capture a considerable part of the 
Russian Army, for later accounts make it clear that 
General Everts extricated his armies with great tactical 
skill. But they gain Vilna, which is an important 
junction upon the Riga-Rovno railway for which they 
are said to be striving, and although their line makes a 
dangerous salient towards the east, Vilna may, later on, 
provide a base for a further advance. It is a junction for 
Minsk as well as for Dwinsk. 
. * 

Tue Vilna group having escaped, the Germans are 
now turning to the attack upon Dwinsk, the important 
junction upon the Vilna-Petrograd line which also 
supplies Riga. There are many reasons why Dwinsk 
should form the object of a violent assault. The Germans 
to the South have pushed so far East that a blow from 
Dwinsk might jeopardize their whole position. Although 
Vilna has been evacuated, the Russians have com- 
menced a _ counter-offensive from the wedgehead 
near Friederichstadt which may have importance. They 
have retaken Smorgon, which is north-west of 
Molodetchna, to which the German cavalry had pene- 
trated. A rapid success in the Dwinsk direction would 
relieve the situation, and give the Germans another 
section of the railway they covet. Moreover, Riga should 
prove an easier prey once Dwinsk is taken. But the 
attack on this point of the front has now been proceeding 
for some time. The first line of trenches has already 
changed hands on several occasions, and although the 
town has been evacuated, the lines of defence have been 
so skilfully prepared that Germany must pay a heavy 
price for its capture. 

* * * 

IvaNnoFF continues to make headway. His captures 
since the beginning of the month now amount to over 
70,000 men. Puhallo has been forced to the left bank 
of the Styr near Lutsk, and it was on this section alone 
that the Austro-Germans were able to make headway. 
A certain quiescence has set in upon this section of the 
front for a few days, and it is probable that Puhallo 
is doing his best to hold the Russians pending 
the arrival of reinforcements. It is not easy to 
see where these are to be drawn from, but it 
is probably hoped that the fall of Dwinsk will 
set a certain number of troops free for service 
elsewhere. On the rest of the Russian front there 
is no significant movement to record. Mackensen 
is still pressing eastward, but he has not yet advanced 
to the Riga-Rovno railway which cuts the Brest-Pinsk 


line east of Pinsk. 
* - 


Tue artillery bombardment which has been in 
progress upon the Western front continues from the 
coast to the Vosges. Its intensity waxes and wanes 
on various sections of the front. Now one, now 
another, comes into prominence, and there are small 
though not significant advances in various quarters. The 
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spasmodic bombardment from the sea has also been 
repeated, and a recent communiqué noted that the 
bombardment had been assisted by the French land 
artillery. In addition to this, the Allied aviators on 
Wednesday bombarded the German cantonments at 
Middelkerke. There is presumably some ulterior motive 
in all this expenditure of shells upon a small section of 
the Belgian coast, though it is not apparent. The 
damage done to the German defence works does not seem 
to have been great, and some of their heavy guns have 
secured hits on the warships. The French aviators have 
also bombarded the railway station at Conflans, on the 
line from Verdun to Metz, and also Stuttgart, the capital 
of Wurtemburg. The Royal Palace and station were 
bombarded ‘‘ as a reprisal for the bombardment by the 
Germans of open towns and the civilian populations of 
France and England.”’ 
. * . 


On Monday, Mr. Lloyd George published a rather 
petulant letter to “ A Correspondent,’’ which points, on 
the whole, to a postponement of forcing tactics on con- 
scription. It suggested that the Government were “ fully 
alive ’’ to the necessity of “ giving a definite lead ”’ on the 
question whether ‘‘ the moral obligation of every man to 
defend his country should be converted into a legal 
obligation.’’ The issue was one of fact, not of principle 
(it is obviously both), and the Government alone could 
determine it. “ Clatter and racket outside the Council 
Chamber ’’ were fatal to deliberation. Personal re- 
crimination should drop, and “creatures’’ who make 
mischief be “stamped out relentlessly.’’ Mr. George 
hinted his adherence to the idea of ‘ National Service,’’ 
and claimed the right to sound the alarm as to a “ coming 
storm.’’ On Mr. George’s showing, therefore, the 
“clatter and racket’’ of the anti-conscriptionists was 
merely provoked by that of Mr. George’s own friends, 
and was, in effect, the inevitable rally of the country 
against the subversion, by stealth and without reason 
given, of the spirit and form of its institutions. In this 
process no onecould have been more tenderly handled than 
Mr. Lloyd George, and the wasps that haunt his 
imagination are rather in the nature of bees in his own 
bonnet. All that he is asked to do is to act and speak, 
inside and outside the “ Council Chamber,’’ so that the 
national force and will may at such an hour be economized 
rather than wasted. 

. - * 


Tne American loan seems now to have been 
definitely fixed at £140,000,000 at 5 per cent., the notes 
to run for five years. The negotiations have proceeded 
smoothly, and are now almost concluded. A few out- 
standing details still require settlement. It has been 
suggested that the loan be paid in instalments, the first 
to be 25 per cent. of the amount. This is one of the 
points under consideration. Another is the question of 
allowing the contributions of the various banks to remain 
in the banks’ hands against the drafts which the Allies 
draw upon them in payment of their American liabilities. 
The subscribers will then pay a proportionate share of 
the draft. On Tuesday afternoon the British and French 
commissioners appeared for the first time in a body at 
a public reception. They were the guests of the Bankers’ 
Club, and there was a large attendance of members to 
meet the commissioners. 


oe * 2 


Mr. Runciman, answering some ignorant criticisms 
of Sir Henry Dalziel, has given a brilliant account of the 
Government’s action in checking the rise of prices and 
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securing our foreign food supplies. The Board of Trade’s 
greatest operation was that of spending fifty millions in 
“cornering’’ the Argentine meat trade, buying up 
the whole of the frozen meat exporte of Australia and 
New Zealand, and requisitioning the refrigerator vessels. 
This, as the confession of Mr. Meagher, one of the heads 
of the American Trust, showed, completely broke the 
threat of a counter-corner in the States. By this means 
we have kept three great armies wholly or partly in meat, 
and had an ample surplus for the civilian population. 
The transaction was as secret as it was brilliantly and 
quickly negotiated. 
* * ~~ 

An interesting conspectus of the German theory of 
air raids is contained in an interview with the commander 
of one of the Zeppelins which recently visited London. 
The interview opens with the statement of Lieut.- 
Commander Mathy that “London is a vast military 
centre and military-defended city,’’ and he suggests that 
anyone would have been convinced of this who had stood 
by his side during the attack. He likens the regret the 
German raiders feel at hearing of the death of civilians 
to that of the artillery commander who hears that his 
guns have similarly miscarried. He states that anti- 
aircraft guns have been placed under cover of St. Paul’s, 
which is quite untrue, and enlarges upon the subject, 
suggesting that “churches, museums, and similar 
buildings” should not be used as “ cover or protection ”’ 
for guns. The climax is reached when he describes the 
objects of legitimate attack as “factors of military 
bearing on the preparation, concentration, or transporta- 
tion of troops, or other military uses.’’ The burden of 
all this is that, according to the German theory, the 
civilian has no locus standi at all. He must not place 
his anti-aircraft guns near museums or churches, or they 
will be liable to attack; nor in residential districts, for 
the same reason. And if he mounts guns at all, the 
whole administrative area surrounding the guns becomes 
a “defended’’ area. The objects of legitimate attack 
can be pressed to include almost any of the numerous 
activities in which a country is engaged during time of 
war. Hence anyone in a belligerent country may be 
slain ! 

* ” * 

A British White Paper was issued this week con- 
taining the confidential diplomatic documents which were 
taken from Mr. Archibald, an American war correspon- 
dent, on his arrival at Falmouth on August 30th. 
The documents implicate Captain von Papen, the 
German Military Attaché, almost as deeply as Dr. 
Dumba, the Austrian Ambassador to the United States, 
whose recall has been demanded by America. Certainly 
if the publication of Dr. Dumba’s correspondence has 
caused more amazement, Captain von Papen’s contribu- 
tion has aroused more anger. His reference to these 
“idiotic Yankees” could hardly fail to do so, and the 
“Tribune”’ curtly suggests his removal. Count Bern- 
storff’s lying disavowal of the dispatches of Dr. Albert 
on their appearance in the “New York World’’ is 
matched by Dr. Dumba’s repudiation of his now fully- 
revealed plot. It is stated that Mme. Dumba will leave 
on September 28th, and the Allies have been asked for 
a safe conduct. Dr. Dumba has asked the State Depart- 
ment for a safe conduct for the same date, but it is 
reported that the Government will refuse assistance until 
Austria makes a formal reply to the request for his 
removal. Unless this comes in reasonable time, Dr. 
Dumba will be handed his passports. His crime is the 
most serious attack on America’s nationality that the 
States have suffered since the Civil War. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE DEMAND ON THE NATION. 


Reapers of Mr. McKenna’s grave and lucid statement 
will recognize that for the further conduct of this war 
is the proper, indeed, the 
Let us put it in this 


” 


‘* Money, Munitions, Men 
necessary, formula of precedence. 
fashion: The Allies want men, but they want them least ; 
they want munitions more than men; they want money 
most of all. We (so far as soldiers go) are the least handy 
supply for the first requisite; while we are the best avail- 
able for the second and the third. 
it had been possible to make this calculation of the 


If fifteen months ago 


best economy of our national resources for a protracted 
war, with foreknowledge of the nature of the munitions 
should 
place so large a proportion of our best human material in 
the fighting line. 
recruitment outstrip the 
and and that the 
pace of both these processes must be dependent upon 


problem, we probably not have striven to 
We should have recognized that the 


process of easily 


might 
provision of arms ammunition, 
the maintenance of our general] industry and finance. It 
was doubtless a right stroke of statesmanship which led 
us at the opening of the war to pool our financial resources 
with those of our less wealthy Allies, and to undertake 
But this 
very decision imposed upon us a clear obligation to restrict 
This 
That 
in this 


large advances to them and to our Dominions. 


our direct contribution to the fighting forces on land. 
year we advance 420 millions to other nations. 
means that more than four million workers 
country must be kept out of the fighting line in 
order by their year’s labor to furnish, or to buy, the 
that these advances 


munitions and other supplies 


represent. In its turn this demands a great expansion 
of our munitions industry. But it also italicizes the 
necessity of keeping the great majority of our working 
population in steady pursuit of their ordinary work, so 
that they may go on maintaining our military and civil 
population and finding this vast external aid. 

The greatness of these economic demands is only 
beginning to be realized. Conscriptionists continually 
taunt us with the inferiority of our personal sacrifices as 
compared with France. 
and absurd. 


that of France shows that our triple task of controlling 


No charge could be more unjust 
A comparison of our expenditure with 


the sea, providing an army of some three millions, and 
financing our allies, obliges us to find a sum of £45 for 
every £25 found by France. We do not complain of 
this allotment; but it obviously precludes us from great 
further additions to our fighting forces. Conscriptionists 
still desire to force every able-bodied man of fighting age 
into the Army. But it is already clear that every fresh 
recruit beyond the number needed to replace the wastage 
of our armies diminishes the true fighting capacity of 
the nation. 

For anybody who digests the figures given by Mr. 
McKenna will recognize how dangerous a proceeding it 
must be to take too many men from the earning services 
in order to put them into the spending services. The 
financial obligations already incurred verge on the impos- 
sible. The expenditure during the fiscal year is estimated 











at just under 1,600 millions. This means that “ goods 
and services amounting to that value have to be found 
for our support and for the support of those we are 
assisting.”” Now, the total national income of this 
country in undisturbed times is estimated at 2,400 
The demand of the State this 
Now, 
it is manifestly impossible that this demand can be met 
entirely out of the current earnings of our people. Some 
assistance can be got from outside by selling securities 
and establishing credits in America. How much remains 


millions, as a maximum. 
year, then, amounts to two-thirds of the income. 


uncertain ; but we take it that the most sanguine expecta- 
tions do not place the total aid thus procurable at a 
higher figure than 400 millions during the current year. 
Even then, the public expenditure would absorb one-half 
of the total earnings of the nation—1,200 millions. 
If this sum is to be realized, whether by taxation or by 
loan, it implies nothing less than a trebling of the ordi- 
nary amount of saving. The highest estimate of the 
nation’s saving before the war was 400 millions. 
Supposing the whole of this were available this year for 
war purposes, and none were applied to ordinary invest- 
ment, it would leave 800 millions to be found. There is 
no other way of providing this sum than by personal 
economy. If three times as much as usual must be saved 
this year, it involves a great and an immediate reduction 
of the personal expenditure of all classes in possession of 
any income above the limit of economic efficiency. 

The danger of our situation lies in the failure 
of all classes to realize the size of this require- 
ment. They have seen that up to the present the money 
for the war has been found somehow without their being 
forced to practise any really rigorous economy. In 
fact, it is notorious that the great artificial prosperity 
produced in many industrial centres, and in a less degree 
all over rural England, has meant increased spending 
upon comforts and luxuries. The chief cause for 
this failure has been that an utterly insufficient pro- 
portion of the required money has been raised by 
increased taxation, and that such taxation as has been 
imposed has been delayed so long as to diminish alike its 
yield and its spur to economy. We listen with amaze- 
ment to the new doctrine which expresses satisfaction 
with a war finance in which increased taxation merely 
keeps pace with the growth of interest and redemption 
fund upon fresh borrowing, and looks to the latter 
process as the normal and natural mode of finding the 
body of the war revenue. People seem to imagine that 
borrowing can tap some national funds of wealth which 
This is, 


So far as our nation is 


are not available for the methods of taxation. 
of course, entirely untrue. 
concerned, the munitions and other war-goods which the 
State draws from the national supplies can either be 
commandeered through taxation, in which case nothing 
is paid for them, or they can be borrowed, in which case 
a heavy cost in interest and redemption is incurred. The 
same stock of war-goods is taken in either case. 

We admit, of course, that this is an excessive simpli- 
fication of the political and financial issue. For any attempt 
to take by taxation more than a certain proportion of the 
1,600 millions that are wanted would be resented as unjust 
confiscation, and would react badly upon industry. But 
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the proportion taken by taxation should be as large as 
these conditions will allow. This just and expedient 
rule does not appear to us to have been applied during 
the opening year of this war, and the grave neglect of 
Mr. McKenna’s predecessor has visibly hampered his 
efforts. The enormous and rapid growth of the war-bill 
was apparent before the close of the last fiscal year. But 
no attempt was made to lay the foundations of a taxation 
which would compel national economy. Instead of this, 
the Treasury committed itself to vast borrowing schemes 
which, in addition to the perils of inflation and the great 
burdens of permanent debt they involved, had the fatal 
flaw of hiding from the nation the necessity of 
personal economy. Great and irreparable damage has 
thus been wrought. The triple rate of saving which 
should have been taking place during the past half year 
has not taken place. And, to the extent to which it has 
been withheld, munitions and other requisites have been 
wanting for the prosecution of the war. 





DOES THE WAR GET ON ? 


Tue fundamental assumptioa upon which the allied 
hope rests, is that they have one tireless friend 
in their behalf—Time. Germany is fighting against 
Time as surely as she is fighting against Russia 
and the other Allies. The reason is that the resources 
of the Allies are sensibly greater than those of 
the Germanic Powers, and that they become more and 
more available as time lapses. Once this is admitted, 
equal losses have an unequal meaning to the two 
groups of Powers. Recent events have had the effect of 
obscuring these points, which, after all, are among the 
few things we really know about the war. There can 
be no question that the resources of the two groups are 
greatly disproportionate. There can be no question that 
while the war is being actively pursued there is a wearing 
down and wastage of all the Powers engaged. Finally, 
there can be no question that, since the wastage—to put 
it as pessimistically as possible—is not much greater on 
the Allied side, the Allies are daily increasing in strength 
both relatively and absolutely. There are but two events 
which can either momentarily or finally arrest this 
progressive attrition of the Germanic Powers. One 
would be the accession to their cause of new elements, 
and the other would be the securing of a decision over 
one or other of their enemies. The one would change 
the sum of the final resources and might lead to the other, 
a decision, namely, permitting the Germanic Powers to 
transfer a good proportion of their force to another front 
so as to attempt a second and perhaps a final decision. 
It is, therefore, a decision in either case which looms 
most largely on the horizon. 

The recent changes in Russia have had, we may say, 
one immediate effect, a certain change of temper in the 
Russian command. It seems as though the resistance to 
the German advance was being considerably stiffened. 
This might, of course, be due to a greatly accelerated 
production of munitions, and clearly the Russian front 
must be better supplied at this moment than at many 
earlier stages of the war. The Western Allies and 


Japan are giving considerable help, and we know that 











the speeding-up in Russia has made some progress. But 
it is not only that the Russians are better equipped than 
they have been for some time, for the change has led to 
two movements which seem a little more critical than 
the great events of the Grand Duke’s régime. These were 
the evacuation of Grodno, when a Russian force had to 
strike back into the town to relieve the retreating armies, 
and the more recent evacuation of Vilna. It seemed as if 
Hindenburg’s cavalry were about to envelop the northern 
section of the armies in that district. But a small gap 
was held open, and at the most critical moment a strong 
blow struck at the northern end relieved the pressure, and 
Still Hindenburg has 
advanced, and fighting is now taking place east of Vilna. 


allowed the troops to escape. 


Mackensen and Prince Leopold are advancing. But in 
Galicia Ivanoff more than holds his own, as seems 
to be the case with Ruzsky on the Riga front. For 
practically five months now this great attempt to procure 
a decision over Russia has proceeded. Russia has 
certainly lost heavily; but so also have Germany and 
Austria. The season and the country are both against 
the invaders, and a revived and reanimated Russia has 
definitely slowed down the German progress. So far as 
all the known factors of the situation go, there should be 
no decision on the Eastern front. 

What event unfavorable for the Allies can happen 
upon any of the other fronts? In France the Germans are 
much outnumbered, and, for the most part, they are 
The Allied lines 
have been strengthened systematically, until, so far as 


inferior in quality to the Allied troops. 


one can see, they cannot be forced. 
even better state than France. 
ventured any very considerable part of her force, 


Italy is in an 
So far she has not 


and her idea of the war is obviously a limited one; but 
with great strategical and tactical skill she has seized all 
the points which are the conditions of an offensive. 
The situation in Gallipoli depends, as does that 
of Serbia, upon the riddle of the Balkans, which no 
one as yet can read. But an adverse decision could not 
assume the prime importance of a favorable one. 
On all these fronts, then, one can see no sign of that com- 
plete decision which can alone divert the silent work of 
attrition. The main conditions of this war have not been 
changed by the recent German successes. The Russian 
retreat—not a dissociated retreat, it should be remem- 
bered, but a fighting retreat, in which the Russians 
resisted the enemy’s every step—has served its purpose 
not less than the advance of Russia to the German 
frontier last year. Even more may be said. This retreat 
has been of greater service, for then Germany chose to 
break off from her pursuer near Warsaw, and hasten back 
to German territory to reform. The Russians have, dur- 
ing the whole of these five months, exacted a full price for 
the German advance. On the Western front, too, the 
process of attrition has been continuing, and the recent 
almost continuous bombardment must be playing its part. 

Recent official figures in Germany put the casualties 
for one year’s warfare at 2,178,683. These represent the 
military and not the naval lists. And they are not full 
and complete lists of all the combatants out of the field 
during the year. They give no account of the sick, and 
they are extraordinarily disproportionate to the risks the 
troops have run. It can hardly be thought that the British 
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have run one-tenth of the total risk of the German forces. 
Yet if they had, and the Germans had suffered a loss in 
proportion, their casualties would be over 4,000,000. The 
British force has only grown to its present size gradually, 
and in numbers alone, from first to last, it has not 
averaged, over the thirteen months it has been in the 
field, one-tenth of the German armies. And its risk has 
been much less. For many months it lay almost quiescent 
in France, while great German forces were waging a 
furious offensive in Poland. If the average wastage 
reckoned in the spring by the French Staff were to be 
maintained, the German casualties would be about 
3,600,000. If, as most observers think, the average 
wastage has been much in excess of 260,000 for some 
months, then the German casualties must be nearer 
4,000,000. One reason for this discrepancy between such 
high estimates and the published German lists has already 
been given. The sick at any moment must represent a 
large proportion of those occupying the hospitals. There 
is one other source of error. The German lists are 
admittedly very much behindhand. Casualties are often 
not published until months after they have occurred. 
The discrepancy, to cover sick and delayed entries, in any 
case only comes to 1,400,000 for the fourteen months, 
taking 4,000,000 as the total wastage, temporary and 
permanent. 

There is no particular optimism in these figures. 
Unless they are true there must be an amazing amount of 
bungling with our own troops, since the disproportion in 
the casualties would be so great. Our own figures are 
known, and the several converging lines we have indicated 
suggest that the German'losses must be at least in pro- 
portion. And if they are true, the war of attrition is 
going ahead with deadly efficacy. We have suggested as a 
liberal estimate of the total German fighting force 
8,500,000, including many of low military value. If 
there are 4,000,000 out of the field, there can only be 
4,500,000 left. There are about 4,000,000 either at the 
front or engaged on communications. This would leave 
only 500,000, and these presumably of the lowest military 
efficiency, for the drafts required by constant wastage. 
Failing these drafts, the line in the West, at any rate, 
must come speedily to a state of tension and then break. 
It would be reasonable to suppose that some such 
bombardment as that going on at present would mark the 
penultimate chapter. Whether penultimate or preface, 
it presumably has some meaning, and that which we 
suggest is at least reasonable. 

And yet one may forgive the sceptic who wonders 


if there are not assumptions in this line of reasoning | 


which are at least open to question. There is just one; 
but it is enough. Are we right, the sceptic will urge, in 
assuming that there is some plan behind the Allies, and 
that the present condition, which tends to be static, is 
not due to a policy of drift which may carry us nowhere 
so surely as towards an inconclusive peace? We British 
have the unfortunate parliamentary knack of drifting. 
We had no definite arrangements for the air defence of 
London. There is now no one person responsible for 
Home Defence. Has this tendency to drift infected the 
plan of campaign? We cannot think so. It is not a 
question of men, money, or munitions, but of temper. 





| 
| 


And if, with our greater security, we have been a liitle 
late in realizing the full measure of our task, the war 
has from the first appealed to France and Russia with a 
pregnancy corresponding to their greater military 
tasks and perils and their more trained appreciation of 
them. None who realize the patient and orderly 
character of the French mind, can think that it is acting 
without a plan. 





THE NEW TAXES. 


TuERE have been two main causes for the very friendly 
reception given to Mr. McKenna’s Budget. The first is 
its great inherent merits, the second a relief of the 
fear of still Terrible 
were afloat as to what the stern financier meant to do 


heavier taxation. rumors 
in the way of doubling the income-tax, stamps on wages, 
further assaults upon ‘‘ the trade,’’ and crippling duties 
on all sorts of luxuries and recreations. None of these 
dreaded events has come to pass. Our spare income has 
indeed been hit, our breakfast costs us more, and so do 
many of our minor luxuries and conveniences. There is 
a general tightening-up of the whole taxing process, but 
there is nothing unduly oppressive or obviously unjust. 
The criticism of the Budget that will hold as Mr. 
McKenna’s faithful prophecies of the future come true 
But it 
appreciate 
which it 

Its pro- 


will be that it does not go far enough. 
is a highly successful achievement. To 
its the under 
has been constructed must be kept in mind. 


qualities, circumstances 
posals were not confined to the purpose of raising 
They had also to be directed to the forcing 
of national economy, and the reduction, as far as 
The adjust- 
Nor 
is the process rendered easier by the inevitable struggle 
of the Tory and Protectionist elements in a Coalition 
Cabinet get 
There is an obvious admission of the Protectionist 
the duties 
upon motors, films, clocks, musical instruments, plate 
glass, and hats, without a countervailing excise. 
We agree with Sir Alfred Mond that it is mere trifling 
with the problem of the exchange to put a couple of 
They have, indeed, an incidental 


revenue. 


practicable, of the consumption of imports. 
ment of these three objects is delicate and difficult. 


to an opening for future policy. 


principle in imposition of import 


millions on imports. 
value. As a compact homily on the inherent feebleness 
of the Protectionist scheme of taxation the irony of 
these imposts is complete. They are as tactless as 
trivial. The hat tax hits Paris; the watch tax a friendly 
Power, whose good graces are extremely useful to 
the 


is, 


us ; musical instruments tax our own soldiers. 
It doubt, should 
not just now buy American or any other cars, and that 


no desirable that people 
expenditure upon the other articles should be discouraged. 
But it is far better to place a high duty upon the private 
use of motor cars and upon all cinema entertainments 
than to practise this discrimination. This course would 
equally reduce imports, without laying down a broad 
and easy road for a Protectionist tariff. 

The other mark of conservatism lies in excluding 
death duties, and spirits from the 


The rent of land is, of course, 


land values, 
increased taxation. 
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taxable as general income. But there is every 
reason why in the present emergency it should be 
subjected to special taxation, especially at a time when 
both agricultural and many sorts of town rent are 
rising. Again, in the revision upward of the income- 
tax, it is sound policy to make similar additions to death 
duties. It is true that the difficulty of realizing capital 
values at the present time might make the payment of 
such duties in actual cash impossible. But in the case of 
a protracted war it would be quite as useful for the 
State to become a large holder of stocks and other 
securities, to be used as a basis of credit in America. As 
for the exemption of spirits from increased taxation, it 
will probably be defended not by the presence in the 
House of a hundred watchful Irish votes, but on the 
ground that the limit of productive taxation had been 
reached, and that restrictions on drinking would come 
through the regulation of the munition areas. But the 
case for repressive taxation is overwhelming in face of the 
great increase in the consumption of spirits in the first 
half of this year as compared with the corresponding half 
of last year. 

Setting aside these instances, which display the art 
of keeping together a composite Cabinet, we have little but 
praise for the skill and fairness with which Mr. McKenna 
has distributed his burdens. Indirect as well as direct 
taxation has been imposed, with due regard to the more 
productive value of the latter. For the “ big money,’’ as 
a glance will show, can only be got by income taxes. Out 
of the full year’s yield of the new taxation, amounting to 
102 millions, no less than 77 millions is to be obtained 
from these sources. Of this not less than 30 millions 
are drawn from the new tax upon war profits. This is 
probably the most popular of all the taxes, as it is the 
most speculative in its yield. If rigorously enforced, we 
believe that from the great mining, shipbuilding, shipping, 
and engineering industries alone, a considerably larger 
sum than that here named could be obtained, to say 
nothing of the prosperous woollen trade of the West 
Riding. But to achieve that object, the term “ profits ”’ 
will have to be subjected to the closest expert scrutiny, 


” 


and “ capital account” and “depreciation ’’ must not be 
given too liberal an interpretation. 

It will be observed that, excepting sugar, tobacco, 
and tea, the yield of the new indirect taxes is trivial. 
These articles will form the staple of the con- 
tribution of the working classes to the increased 
needs of the nation. The full employment and higher 
wages of the skilled workers in most parts of the 
country will enable the rising cost of living which 
the new taxes imply to be borne with tolerable ease. 
But there remains a large section of poorly-paid workers 
to whom the exaction of a few more pence per week will 
mean, in bodily health and comfort, a far heavier tax 
than the deduction of six and tenpence for every sovereign 
in incomes over a hundred thousand pounds per annum. 
The abolition of the halfpenny postage will probably be 
the most generally disliked item of the Budget. Does 
it yield enough towards the five millions which the Post 
Office proposes to contribute to make it worth while? 
We think the Government would do well to consider 
whether it is sound policy to impose taxes which yield 





little, for the sake of making everybody realize they 
are paying something. We therefore suggest three 
subjects of revision. They are, first, the reduction of the 
income-tax exemption limit to £130 which brings in, by 
means of a very costly machinery, a net yield of less than 
a million pounds. Secondly, the import duties, which 
yield in all less than two millions, and endanger Free 
Trade for objects which can be secured better by other 
modes of restriction. Thirdly, the duty upon sugar, a 
prime factor in physical efficiency and a heavy item in 
the budget of the poorest. 





LEST WE FORGET. 


We must remind ourselves from time to time 
of what we are fighting for. And this perhaps 
less concerning the tangled paths of diplomacy 
and treaty which finally set the two halves of Europe 
each to attempt the massacre and destruction of the 
other; but more of what has happened since, not by the 
foolishness of negotiation or the blind forces of fate, but 
by the deliberate work performed by those combatants who 
threw Europe into the furnace of war. War may always 
be “‘hell.’’ Science, even if you reckon its researches 
in healing and antidote to disease against its creation of 
fresh instruments of destruction and torture, has certainly 
increased the ‘‘ hellishness’’ of it. But an attempt has 
been widely formulated, signed by all the nations of the 
world, to save something of humanity out of the cauldron 
of vileness and agony. So there appeared Hague Conven- 
tions ; timid compromises pushing towards the light ; efforts 
by agreement to save non-combatants, women, old men, 
and children, the wounded, the land and its villages and 
cities, from the inevitable ‘ hell’’ of the active fighters. 
There was no hope of stopping war, nor of protecting 
armed masses inflicting upon each other death and the 
extremity of pain. But the Great Powers—Germany 
assenting—declared their desire and their intention 
‘‘ within the measure of their ability, of mitigating the 
evils inseparable from war, of suppressing its useless 
hardships, and of ameliorating the lot of wounded soldiers 
on the field of battle.’ And they drew up rules which 
all agreed to keep. 

Now we know that on the first occasion on which these 
rules and regulations have been tested they have been 
crumpled up and tossed aside. Not only has the 
Hague Convention gone, but even the rules of common 
humanity of fifty or a hundred years ago. There are 
many heavy charges of the whole human race against 
Germany for the things done last year in her attempt 
to hack her way through Belgium and Lorraine into 
Paris. But perhaps the heaviest charge is the com- 
placent neglect of the conventions which were to confine 
the horrors of war as far as possible to combatants. No 
neutral nation has joined in against Germany to 
vindicate the public law of nations, because this 
law has been outraged. The Hague Convention 
stands without force behind it, like a dead man whose 
teeth still chatter while the arm is powerless and the 
spirit fled. And the great Palace of Peace at The 
Hague looks down on Belgium and Northern France, 
proclaiming in gigantic irony from every brick and 
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marble and stained glass window the failure of the 
dreams of men. For when war came, these German 
armies flung themselves into Belgium, partly given up to 
their own lusts, partly with an organized substitution of 
a deliberate reign of terror for the merciful provisions 
of the Hague Conventions. Now in the Near East 
we hear of ally 
long-meditated crime of extinguishing the Armenian 
nation. That dreadful tale will one day be told. In 
the western area, accounts—necessarily incomplete—have 
been furnished of an invasion for a parallel to which you 
must go back to the days of Tilly and Wallenstein. The 
most hideous in its detail is probably the appendix of the 
Bryce Report, the stories of which are inclined to excite 
physical nausea. 

In a volume issued under the auspices of the 
French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, ‘‘ Germany’s Viola- 
tions of the Laws of War, 1914-15’’ (Heinemann) 
a different method is pursued. Much of the 
book is devoted to the explanation of the laws of 
war, and to the large violations of it, recognized by all 
nations—the sinking of the “ Lusitania,’’ the violations 
of the Geneva Convention, the use of burning liquids 
and suffocating gases, and the various other enterprises 
by which Germany has cemented the alliance against her, 
alienated all neutral nations, and secured a steady 
stream of recruits whose only desire is to destroy 
Germany. But the important part of the work is the 
issues in facsimile and translation, on opposite pages, of 
diaries of Germans, prisoners or dead on the field of 
battle, whose authenticity it is impossible to question. 
Some such testimonies have already been published, in 
pamphlets and otherwise; this book provides a further 
supply. 
officers and men were regarding this orgy of blood- 
shed and infamy. The troops 
Desire for blood and 
dominant passions. 


Germany’s consummating her 


It is mainly interesting as revealing how sane 


are undisciplined. 
lust and booty are the 
The army is reeling and swing- 
ing onward through Belgium in these hot August 
days, pushed forward by the multitudes behind, 
accompanied in its march by a pillar of cloud by day and 
a pillar of fire by night, the light and the smoke of 
burning villages and towns. It is accompanied also by 
continual manifestoes of terrorism implicitly obeyed. 
Firing has been proceeding from that town—it must be 
burned to the ground. Resistance has arisen in another 
village from which hostages have been taken—those 
hostages must be immediately shot. There is rumor of 
shots in this hamlet—let all within it, the store of 
loot, the honor of women, and even of children, be 
given up to the tender mercies of the soldiery. One 
gains sometimes the general impression of a race like 
the Martians descending upon a humanity incapable of 
resistance and simply wiping it out without anger and 
without regret; sometimes that of men enchained in a 
system clearly established, a rational Terror, by which 
opponents are scientifically and deliberately reduced to 
non-resistance and despair; sometimes of mere masses 
of men stumbling along the high roads, dusty, thirsty, 
maddened by the heat and the actual and visible realities 
of war, and with bloodshot, uncomprehending eyes, 
destroying old men and women and children and the 





edifices which have been raised through centuries by the 
kindly labor of man. This invasion will surely reckon, 
in the days to come, as one of the worst night- 
mare dreams of the human race. 

The complete aimlessness of so much of these murders 
becomes evident in the evidence. ‘‘ We were ordered to 
shoot the women,’’ says one Westphalian prisoner. 
“When the mother was dead, the Major gave the order 
to shoot the child, so that the child should not be left alone 
in the world,” which was accordingly done. Some are 
quite scandalized at the others -at the 
drunkenness; others—more religious—believe that all 
these things will bring down upon them the wrath of 
God. “At Leffe nineteen civilians shot. Women 
begging for mercy as we marched towards the Meuse.’’ 
“ At Dinant about a hundred men or more were huddled 
together and shot. A horrible Sunday.’’ “ We arrive at 
the village of Batten. The whole village is in flames. 
Women, children, and eld men stand at the end of the 
village weeping and holding up their hands. A dreadful 
moment for me, and my eyes fill with tears.’ 
general way,” 


looting, 


“Ina 
is the verdict of one conscience-stricken 
officer, “ it was necessary to order many punishments that 
were disastrous to the population, sometimes, indeed, 
unjustly, and it is unhappily true that the evil elements 
felt authorized to commit nearly every kind of misdeed.’’ 
“ The Belgians at Dinant-on-Meuse fired on our regiment 
from the houses,’ records Eric Dressler, of the 3rd 
Company of the 100th Regiment of Grenadiers. “ All 
those who showed themselves or who were thrown out of 
the houses were shot, whether men or women. Corpses 
were lying in the street, piled up a yard high.” “The 
people always civil if one behaves properly,’’ writes 
Lieutenant Elster. “In our company the tone is good. 
The Engineers are bad enough, the Artillery a band of 
robbers.’’ One officer sees a burning village “as the 
burning of Valhalla in the Gétterdémmerung —a 
magnificent but heartbreaking sight.’”’ ‘‘ A day of rest,’’ 
is one cheerful summary, ‘‘I play the piano and we loot 
steadily.’ Perhaps the most hideous tale is that which 
describes the end of Saint-Maurice and its inhabitants, 
“ punished ’’ for having fired on German soldiers. “ The 
village was surrounded, men posted about a yard from 
one another, so that no one could get out, Then the 
Uhlans set fire to it, house by house. Neither man, 
woman, nor child could escape; only the greater part of 
the live stock we carried off, as that could be used. 
Anyone who ventured to come out was shot down. All 
the inhabitants left in the village were burnt with the 
houses.”” But one vignette picture will summarize it all 
—in its simplicity and its surprise. “ I remember,’’ wrote 
Private Gerhold, “ and see the moment (of the entry into 
Belgium) always before me. The whole village was in 
flames, doors and windows shattered, everything lying 
on the ground in the street, save one little house ; before 
the door stood a poor woman with six children, holding 
up her hands to implore mercy. And day after day it 
is the same thing.’’ 

So the hideous tale goes on of the effect of organized 
Terrorism upon a conscript army, until the best men are 
sickened of it, and even relate their disgust, and others 


are turned into brutes, They visit this calamity on 4 
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land with which they had no quarrel and amongst a 
people to whom they had guaranteed immunity from in- 
vasion. We need continually to remember that the German 
policy of ‘‘ Terrorism’’ has succeeded, and not failed ; that 
they have for the time conquered and coerced Belgium 
by tearing up treaties and conventions ; that they appear 
to have demonstrated that ‘‘frightfulness’’ pays. 
*‘T am hungry, but give me no meat. I am thirsty, 
but drink cannot satisfy me!’’ cries M. Cammaerts. 
“Let me only see the hour come that shall pay for all.’’ 
No peace is possible until Belgium is restored; until 
reparation is exacted for ruined cities and lives 
massacred ; until any such hell’s excursion as that of a 
year ago is made impossible. “This method of 
making war is absolutely barbarous,’’ writes one 
diary. ‘I wonder how we can have the face to 
rail at the conduct of the Russians when we are behavy- 
ing much worse in France; at every opportunity, on one 
pretext or another, we pillage and burn. But God is 
just and sees everything. ‘Seine Mutihlen mahlen 
langsam, aber schrecklich klein.’’’ The mills of God will 
grind “ exceeding small ’’ the race or nation who planned 
and carried out this seemingly successful outrage ; believ- 
ing Him dead or asleep or a German. And amid the 
noise of Germany’s retribution, we shall not only 
see a Belgium risen from the dust, and have vindi- 
cated a public law which declares that international agree- 
ments solemnly ratified shall not be flung away. Above 
all, we shall have demonstrated that the doctrine that 
“Terror pays” 


‘ ” 


is a 
doctrine which will bring ruin to any State which 
attempts to apply it in action. 


or is “in the end, more humane, 





A Zondon Biarp. 


ATTENTIVE readers of the famous “ clatter-and- 
racket’ letter agree that it covers at least a strategical 
retreat. The effect should be excellent. “ Clatter and 
racket ’’ about conscription will, of course, cease when 
its authors drop it ; for what the clatterers and racketers 
now hear is the echo of the storm which their clattering 
and racketing raised. It was too much to expect that 
the country would be silent when a National Ministry was 
held up within a month or two of its formation, and a 
swarm of hand grenades hurtled through the air, 
labelled ‘‘ Conscription,’’ ‘‘ Forced Labor,’’ ‘‘ Resigna- 
tion,’’ “‘ Dissolution,’’ ‘‘ Government of England through 
a Junta.’’ The journalists who launched these 
petards are, I think, spent as a political force. Mr. 
Asquith’s dominance of the Cabinet is quite assured ; nor 
will the second attempt to get rid of Lord Kitchener 
do any better than the first. Sir Edward Grey will 
not be superannuated, nor the War Office turned upside 
down. The sense of proportion stops these excursions, 
and the more moderate members of the conscriptionist 
group in the Cabinet instinctively draw away from them, 
while one very powerful personality on the Con- 
servative side has this week been enlisted against them. 
But the trouble is not over, and the danger is that in the 





long wrangle on the report of the Crewe Committee, the 
Cabinet may fall into an act of semi-compuision before 
it has defined its policy and realized how sensitive the 
feeling of the workmen is. For conscription they will not 
have, no matter who commends it to them. 


On this there is only one opinion. Nor is the 
opposition confined to the British workman, with whose 
psychology Mr. George has never been familiar. Wales 
naturally retains its hero-worship of her brilliant son ; but 
she will not follow him inforced service. Industrial Wales 
is necessarily hostile ; of rural and Puritan Wales, one who 
knows it well assured me that if conscription were imposed 
passive resistance would be preached from scores of Non- 
conformist pulpits. English middle-class opinion isdivided, 
but even where there is an abstract assent to the doctrine 
of national service, one finds little on its applicability to 
the hour. ‘‘ An election on conscription,’’ said a very 
typical Tory member to me, ‘‘ Unthinkable! Not a 
third of the people would vote for it. I myself (in theory 
a friend) would be the first to say ‘No!’’’ Scotland is 
strongly hostile. 


Nor will much more forcing within the Cabinet be 
tolerated. The general view is that “the Government 
must be kept in office.’’ The public mind is in this respect 
much calmer than are some of its leaders. It does not like 
the suppression of news, is anxious about the Dardanelles, 
and is determined to know at the proper time the whole 
story of the original failure. It was apathetic about the 
headstrong conscriptionist movement inside the Govern- 
ment because it knew little or nothing about it, hardly 
credited the assertions of its activity, and was only 
enlightened just in time by Mr. Nicholson’s statement 
in the ‘‘ Daily News.’’ But now that the truth is more 
or less known, one sees the conscriptionist wave retiring 
to contemplative eddies, and its leaders by no means 
anxious to appear on its crest. 


Conscription, however, will in any case be beaten in 
the Cabinet, even if, after the improved relationships 
which Mr. George’s letter has brought about, the con- 
troversy is ever taken to an acute point. In that case, 
half-a-dozen resignations—including two of the highest 
importance—would inevitably follow, and they would 
almost extinguish the Liberal quota, giving the 
administration a prevailing Unionist tinge, with the 
extreme section (personally distrusted) in power, and a 
tail of frightened Moderates. There are people mad 
enough to suggest that Sir Edward Grey should go, or 
even that Mr. Asquith could remain a hostage in such 
a camp. But those two considerations alone end the 
controversy, so far as rational calculation goes. No 
doubt, if conscription fails, the country may still have 
to face a sensational demand for a change of offices. 
Can it be effected without a wild agitation and an angry 
opposing force? I doubt it. But it may be attempted 
for all that. 


Tue Budget has greatly helped. It shows the 
country that conscription is a side-track, and that the 
main road to victory lies through finance and 
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industrialism. It has been powerfully constructed, 
the form was admirable (“the best Budget speech 
I have ever heard,’ said a great authority, whose 
memories go back beyond the Harcourt Budget), and 
its special usefulness lies in the fact that the author 
was at pains to tell the nation what a two years’ or a 
three years’ war means to it. The Protectionists in the 
Cabinet are, of course, responsible for the rather ridicu- 
lous import duties, which at once raise the old Free 
Trade dilemma of how revenue is to be got by keeping 
out the goods that are to find it. The taxes will 
certainly be challenged, and one hopes beaten or 
emasculated. A worse blot was avoided when the 
Cabinet decided against the taxation of wages by 
stamps. Wages are, of course, taxed already, not 
merely by lowering the income-tax, but by the new 
food duties, which will press heaviest on the poorest 
of the people. Nor, I fancy, will the abolition of the 
halfpenny post go much further than the restriction of 
the circular curse. On the other hand, the property 
taxes should have been heavier, the final yield of 102 
millions, ample as it is, being well below need. Itisa pity, 
too, that Mr. McKenna did not find time further to 
differentiate the income-tax as between married men and 
bachelors, so as to lighten the burden on the really 
struggling middle-class household. But the fabric of the 
Budget clearly stands firm. 


THe Bulgarian move is variously interpreted. 
Bulgaria’s mood has been sinister and reserved of late. 
Does her mobilization mean that she is prepared to let a 
German Army through the gap at Orsova, helding back 
Roumania and Serbia, or is she merely in arms to 
call for Macedonia, and if necessary, to occupy it? The 
latter policy would not mean that she would let the 
German armies through, especially if our Foreign Office 
(Russia now tardily assisting to cover up her great error 
of last year) have the firmness to insist on Serbia, in 
her own obvious interest, allowing in action what 
she has agreed to in theory. The Bulgarian Court 
is, of course, pro-German; but not the people, and 
though the army might be trusted to move against 
Serbia, I have never heard a Bulgarian hint that it 
would act directly against Russia and England. And, if 
this is Bulgaria’s disposition, why, when she gets her own 
again, should she not agree to defend the line between 
Austria and Turkey, and so prevent a junction of the two 
forces! 
A WAYFARER. 








THE NEW EUROPE. 
VII.—ANARCHY AND INTERNATIONALISM. 


In previous articles we have reviewed various aspects 
and conditions of Nationality—language and culture, 
tradition and environment—and defined the common 
principle underlying all the phenomena as a “ present 
will to co-operate in a political organization.’’ We 
discussed the interaction of this human will with the 
inanimate mechanism of economics, the other great 





creative factor in social life, and concluded that these 
two forces were not irreconcilable. And having thus 
identified Nationality with Democracy, and distinguished 
it from the economic nexus, we suggested that if the 
principle were faithfully translated into practice up to 
the limits of possibility, it would solve most of the 
European problems at issue in this war, and would offer 
the foundations for a new Europe, economically knit into 
a whole, perhaps, but differentiated politically into a 
number of independent, self-sufficing, self-developing 
groups, capable of living in harmony side by side. 

From this standpoint, Nationality presents itself as 
the natural regimen of Europe, but that is equivalent to 
admitting that it is a very advanced phase of human 
development. Is it attainable by all mankind? we ask ; 
and when we reflect that the ‘‘ will to co-operate ’’ pre- 


- supposes a highly developed ‘‘ social self-consciousness,”’ 


we realize that only a few peoples have grown up to 
Nationality in the whole course of: history, and that the 
great majority of living populations are undoubtedly 
unripe for it. 

We are thus left in face of an imperative question. 
In a world where honor and power, culture and wealth, 
are the fruits of Nationality and the monopoly of the few 
that have attained it, what is to be the relation between 
these few chosen nations of the earth and the remainder 
of its inhabitants whose evolution has still left them 
sitting in various degrees of outer darkness? 

The simplest answer deprecates any relation at all. 


” 


“Your nation,’’ its advocates argue, ‘‘ is ex hypothesi 
a complete organism, a self-contained group, and once it 
has come into existence, self-development is its sufficient 
task. So far from meddling beyond its own limits, it 
should scrupulously leave populations more rudimentary 
than itself to work out their salvation as freely as it has 
worked out its own.”’ 

There is a profound truth in this argument, for the 
essence of Nationality is an independent spark of social 
will in the national group, and if a nation cannot kindle 
its own flame it can never be kindled for it by proxy. 
But though one people cannot derive its social inspiration 
from contact with another, there is an economic bond 
which potentially unites them all—nation with nation 
and tribe with tribe—and which weaves itself only the 
more strongly between communities, the further they are 
apart in the scale of social evolution. 

Would-be nations must ‘‘ find their own souls,’’ but 
they can be vastly stimulated in the quest by 
intercourse with maturer neighbors, and 
it may be that without this stimulus they cannot 
achieve the miracle at all. 


economic 


At any rate, Western 
Europe found the first instruments of self-civilization 
in the wares of Carthage and Rome, just as 
the products of Europe to-day are affecting Basuto, 
Afghan, and Chinaman, and this craving for the 
inventions of civilization is ineradicable in the barbarien. 
Even if he consents to forego the harmless and 
constructive sewing-machine and steam-plough, he will 
stake life and all that he has to smuggle into his possession 
the anarchic rifle. But if the barbarian is economically 
attracted by civilization, the civilized man on his part 
is drawn no less powerfully towards the barbarian. He 
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would not take the initiative of peddling his goods in 
the wilderness, did he not covet so intensely the 
wilderness’s surplus of raw material—its rubber and 
timber, its hidden minerals, its unsown crops. He has 
as much and more to gain as to give, and the interchange 
of services thus set up is in itself as natural as it is 
advantageous to both parties. To the barbarian it offers 
the material foundation for a national development. 
For a civilized nation it satisfies that necessity of every 
living organism—the need in some form or another to 
grow and expand. 

The economic nexus is thus proven inevitable, but 
granting this we grant all, for relations can never be 
confined to the purely economic sphere. Economic 
intercourse implies a social medium and a political 
sanction, and since international economics proceed from 
the initiative and conform to the system of the most 
civilized parties to them, they everywhere nowadays 
require the social and political standard of the national 
democratic type of state to sustain them. But this 
standard is entirely beyond the attainment of societies 
which have not reached the national stage. The phase 
of organization that precedes ‘‘ national self-government’ 
makes strong government its ideal, and arbitrary govern- 
ment its practice; and a State of this calibre is quite 
unable to cope with an economic development initiated 
from without on a modern scale. It is too weak to keep 
foreign economic interests under proper control, and not 
strong enough to give them proper protection either 
against its own functionaries, its own subjects, or any third 
party. The situation rapidly grows too complex for its 
incompetent handling, and the simultaneous existence in 
the same area of barbaric government and civilized 
economic conditions is invariably transitory. For proof, 
one need only recall the fate of Egypt in 1882, of Persia 
in 1907, and of Morocco in 1911, and watch what is 
happening to Turkey and China during the present 
convulsions. 

These examples are in fact concrete answers in the 
very opposite sense to our first. Reasonably despairing 
of “ laissez-faire,’’ their authors have recurred to the 
radical solution of partition, and the upholders of the 
policy can make out as plausible a case as their opponents. 
*‘Tt has proved impossible,’ they maintain, ‘“‘to let 
these paralytic states alone, and the only alternative is 
to put an end to their existence. They lack the will, 
and therefore the right, to live. The only living thing 
in them is the new economic activity imported from 
abroad. Why should this economic reality be jeopardized 
by the conservation of a political sham? In equity it 
has a superior claim, and this claim can only be met by 
partitioning the country, in ‘spheres of influence,’ 
among the foreign interests established there.”’ 

There is some crude common-sense in this attitude, 
and yet it virtually assumes that a population without 
national consciousness has no better rights than any other 
livestock as against a fully-developed nation, and 
practically revives the doctrine of slavery in a corporate 
form. ‘‘ A nation,’’ it implies, ‘‘ is the only political 
organism that has a corporate soul.’’ But this is 
certainly less just than the other theory, and surely no 
more true. In a former article we discussed the 





phenomenon of ‘‘ Culture,’’ and concluded that it was 
not an inherent attribute of particular languages, but a 
blossom which any human idiom may put forth. We 
can unhesitatingly apply our conclusion to the whole 
phenomenon of Nationality, and lay down that, so far 
from being a divinely implanted characteristic of 
particular populations, it is a phase of social evolution 
which every people on the earth may some time attain. 
and which all, we hope, will eventually transcend. If 
this is so, it is as great a crime to debar the most 
rudimentary community from its potential development 
as it is to destroy an actually developed nation in the full 
current of its life. If the one act is murder, then the 
other is infanticide. 

The policy of “Partition” is thus morally inde- 
fensible, but, beside that, it is a failure even from the 
practical point of view of its upholders. “ Laissee-faire,”’ 
they assert, “flings open the gates of anarchy. 
Partition brings order, if only the order and 
tranquillity of death.” But here they err, for partition 
never wholly quenches the spark of life. The exploiters 
are blind to this, because to them the victim-country is 
subordinate to their own imported economic enterprise, 
and they cannot realize that for the victim their 
economic services are merely an incidental, though neces- 
sary, factor in his national evolution. Yet this becomes 
apparent as soon as the partition is accomplished. The 
material well-being which alien strong government 
brings because it is strong, combines with the moral 
revolt it provokes because it is alien, to react like a tonic 
on the victim-population’s common consciousness and 
common will. Partition has almost always brought to 
birth a vehement, almost pathological nationalism, which 
will not rest till it has avenged and nullified the criminal 
subversion of the status quo, even though it squanders 
the whole vitality of oppressors and oppressed in an 
indeterminate struggle. Partition, in fact, seems to 
palliate anarchy in the barbaric victim for the moment, 
at the price of envenoming it mortally for the future; 
but its worst feature is that it makes the guilty nations 
pay for their offence by introducing a new and 
inealculable anarchy into their normally stable inter- 
national relations with one another. Nations compete 
in the commercial spirit of private firms or of individual 
speculators for the economic profits of virgin, barbaric 
areas, and in this atmosphere of rancorous bargaining 


‘ 


they ultimately demarcate their “ spheres of influence.” 
Naturally, the result of this haphazard rivalry is as 
unsatisfactory to them as it is to their common victim 
himself ; and naturally, too, being sovereign States and 
not social individuals, they settle their grievances not 
in court but on the battlefield. The dismemberment of 
the carrion inevitably drives the vulture nations into 
international war, and even if all the national problems 
of Europe had been settled by mutual agreement, the 
perfected and harmonised national States would still 
have torn each other to pieces for the spoils of Turkey, 
China, Morocco, and all the other partitionable areas 
which are the real objects of contention in the present 
conflict, 
ARNOLD TOYNBEE, 


(To be concluded.) 
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Wite and Deters. 


ON MORAL. 


Aut the operations of war are aimed at that element of 
the enemy’s force which is called moral. No nation sets 
out to annihilate the total strength of another nation. 
At times, indeed, a modern European Power seems to 
have set out to exterminate a barbarian race; but the 
condition which made such a project at all feasible was 
the extraordinary disproportion in killing power between 
the combatants. The modern nation could kill thousands 
for every unit sacrificed. In a war between two civilized 
nations, each side realizes that advantages are paid for, 
and that, while it is theoretically possible that two fairly 
matched armies might fight it out until a solitary jaded 
gunner remained the one standing figure on a battlefield, 
the directing minds are throughout the battle reckoning 
the price and the purse against the prize. Wars in the 
past have been waged between armies which were in 
effect mere samples of the nations. When the sample 
was beaten, the moral of its nation depreciated so much 
that the sample defeat was accepted as a defeat of the 
whole nation. Convention labels certain victories as 
military; but in effect all are moral. In the well- 
recognized military decision one side is placed in such a 
position of disadvantage that the chances are it may be 
exterminated ; but if the side so outmanceuvred should 
surrender, it does so simply through the failure of this 
elusive though clearly recognizable quality, moral. For 
no battle is lost until it is won, and it is simply because 
the enveloped army has lost the most powerful element 
of its equipment, hope, that it gives in. In the present 
war on several occasions situations have been challenged 
which in numerous wars of other days have been taken to 
be decisive. There were two instances near Lodz last 
year. The Russian line was broken and about 40,000 men 
began to work round the rear of the main front. That 
was one position which might have led to disaster; but 
it was met with rare coolness, and the situation was 
turned to an almost complete envelopment of the 
Germans. This, again, was a situation in which many 
armies in bygone days would have surrendered. Macken- 
sen fought his way out. The lesson of these and a host of 
other incidents seems to be that moral, or a workable 
counterfeit, has, like the other forces of battle, been 
developed to a greater extent in recent years. 

Moral might be defined as that ensemble of mental 
and moral states which in effect may be described as 
confidence, fearlessness, consciousness of power, exalta- 
tion leading to action. But so to define it is to place it 
among the characteristics of normal bodily and mental 
health. The advertisements of patent medicines are full 
of references to these qualities, and lack of confidence 
and fearfulness are recognized pathological states. The 
abnormal feature about moral is that it has reference to 
conditions under which a normal being might be par- 
doned a little diffidence. Where it is a symptom of 
disease to be fearful and lack confidence in face of the 
ordinary hazards which the day casts up, it would seem 
to be no disease to lose courage in face of a modern storm 
of artillery or attack by flame projectors, poisonous gas, 
grenades, bombs, and mines. It is almost difficult for the 
civilian merely to read without a shudder the ordinary 
tactics of French aPtillery, the terrible mowing fire, and 
the rafale or gust-fire. But it is under such conditions, 
which really merit the much abused description inferno, 
that the soldier is supposed to keep cheerful, confident, 
and so fearless that, at the word of command he will leap 





from the protection of the trenches, run across ground 
which is covered by the guns of the enemy, and fall upon 
the men who man the epposing trenches. The wonderful 
thing is that he does it. There is, of course, some part of 
moral which has a definite relation to action; not only 
victorious action, but te mere purposive action of any 
sort. It is this, no doubt, which makes the moral of those 
who remain at home so much weaker. They have nothing 
to do which bears any obvious, direct, and reasonable 
relation to the operations. They tend to prey upon them- 
selves, and the consequence is that if the soldier really 
wishes to know how badly he is faring, he has but to go 
home. The phenomenon is clearly recognized in ordinary 
life. The spectator frequently suffers a worse agony than 
the victim of an operation, and it is he, more often, who 
tends to lose his nerve when the ordeal approaches. 

In the present war the inactivity of trench warfare 
has probably depreciated the moral of both sides much 
more than the long-continued retreat upon the Russian 
front. There is so much that is apparently aimless and 
merely expectant in such a régime that it is wonderful 
that any troops can stand it, and still prove willing and 
ready to undertake an attack across the open. Certainly 
there are cases where the troops seem to have given way 
too readily or to have grown reluctant to attack. It is 
stated that even the Prussian Guard refused to return to 
the attack against the lines last autumn after they had 
been thrown back so many times. And the Germans 
have used various expedients to counterfeit the effects 
of moral. There is reasonable evidence that men have 
been driven on by kicks, blows, and the threat of pistol 
fire, and even by being charged from the rear by their 
own cavalry. German soldiers have been taken prisoners 
in a dazed condition, which was later traced to 
brandy and ether, a mixture of which has been served 
out as our forefathers used to serve out a tot of rum 
before an engagement. These facts do but emphasize 
the point that when all has been thought and said and 
done, moral, or the persistence which it gives, is the final 
blow which turns the fortune of battle. ‘‘ Why did we 
lose Austerlitz?’’ Tolstoy asks in “ War and Peace.’’ 
“We were too ready to believe ourselves beaten,’’ he 
replies. 

Something of this sort it must be which explains the 
fortunes of Austria-Hungary during the war. The 
Austrians have, indeed, a bad repute in history, and 
they have merely been true to their part. In this war 
they have been beaten again and again by every army 
which has been opposed to them. It is not that they 
have been much outnumbered, or that there has been 
any serious disproportion in the various factors which 
constitute an efficient fighting force for the special con- 
ditions of this war. Their heavy artillery is the best in 
the field. Their soldiery was a well trained and well led 
force. It is true that their leadership has seldom been 
good ; but even this is probably traceable to the one vital 
factor. Bold and heroic as their soldiery have generally 
been, they have seemed to lack moral, which heartens 
men when the tide sways this way and that for the final 
effort necessary to press victory home. It may be that 
the extraordinary medley of racial types has not been 
sufficiently fused as yet to create a unity from a mob. 
For there are two sorts of crowds; one which is an 
individualistic gathering collected by accident, the other, 
a gathering which under some impetus has become con- 
gealed and united. The former naturally acts and 
reacts like individuals separately; the latter is a unity 
which acquires certain well-defined characteristics. The 
individual has a sense of responsibility which alone is 
depressing and restrictive. By association with a crowd 
he tends to sink his sense of responsibility and, this 
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control removed, he gains a sense of power. Further 
than this, he achieves a condition which is assimilated 
to the hypnotic or hypnoidal state. He becomes in a 
“suggestible’’ state, as the hypnotist would say. He 
is liable to act from mere contagion. His intellectual 
powers tend at crucial moments to fall into abeyance, 
and his emotional powers are in the ascendant. The 
effect of these characteristics might, in certain conditions, 
be the same as if the army were a mere mob of separate 
individuals. Fear is a passion of such primitive force that 
it would act as a fusing agent; but whereas men as 
individuals may run en masse from danger, it requires 
a very definite positive impetus to sweep individuals 
en masse towards danger. Perhaps it is this which 
accounts for the frequent failure of the Austrian arms. 

Every army commander endeavors to make his men 
into a corporate, vital thing which can be flung hither 
and thither with the ease, grace, and precision of a limb. 
But the armies of various nations are not all modelled 
on the same fundamental assumptions. In the last resort 
the massed formation may be a means to preserve moral 
in the German army, as it is supposed to depress the 
moral of the enemy. Certainly, the Russian moujik likes 
to have his shoulders against those of his brothers right 
and left. On the other hand, the French and British 
soldiers like ease for movement. It is an odd thing that, 
ultimately, the French and British moral is equalled by 
that of the Russians, though it springs from an almost 
exactly opposite quality. ‘‘ The British soldier is a 
difficult person to impress or depress,’’ is a sentence which 
might be as true if ‘‘ Russian ’’ and ‘‘ French ’’ were to 
be substituted for ‘‘ British.’”’ But the same effect 
springs from various causes. In the ‘“‘ Tommy’’ it is 
partly a humorous insolence which impels him not to 
‘‘ swallow ’’ everything. In the French soldier it is a 
sort of snapping of the teeth of a very finely balanced 
temper. In both the heightened moral is probably due 
to a higher level of intellectual development, since many 
of the elements of this character are mental. In both, 
that is to say, it is a child of mental and moral sensitive- 
ness. But in the Russian it is born of a certain apathy. 
The moujik is stirred by primitive appeals to primitive 
effects. He will stand almost anything. He will stand 
where the more highly developed and sensitive British 
and French soldier would probably waver and might run. 
It is a sort of penalty they pay for nerves and 
imagination. 

The German soldiery are a caste apart. German 
moral would provide a treatise in itself. There can be 
no doubt whatever that their moral has broken down 
time after time. Making all allowances for the fact that 
it is a thing we legitimately wish, it is still evident that 
what meets the Allies is frequently not the thing itself, 
but its double or its counterfeit. Moral at the sword 
point, or pistol barrel, or moral by means of drugs is a 
sorry substitute for the genuine article. Reports are rife 
as to the weariness and failing spirit of the German 
troops. Indeed, it would be almost miraculous if this 
were not true. For the fact that the German soldier is 
an educated and intelligent being, like the French or 
British, means that his mind is similarly the prop of his 
confidence and hope. Now, every British and French 
soldier, like the educated among the Russian soldiery, is 
looking, with the Italians and Serbs, to a particular 
focus, inwards. The German soldiery are looking to a 
vista with no perceptible end—looking outwards. If the 
Allies march inwards, they must focus their enemy and 
bring him to battle; but whatever herculean labors the 
Germans accomplish, they can never focus their oppo- 
nents, and may not for years bring them to battle. 
German soldiers are beginning to wonder when they may 





find rest ; and this, again, is a penalty Germany pays for 
intellectual development. 

The Germans were right about one thing, or, at any 
rate, more right than the Allies. They had an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the soldier is a sort of spear head, 
resting upon a civilian shank. Anything which can make 
the shank waver weakens the thrust of the point. It is 
for this reason that their organized campaigns of 
terrorism have been undertaken, and it is precisely for 
this reason that the civilian population owes it as a duty 
to its soldiery to shun and distrust everything which 
would weaken its moral. Among the soldiers the quality 
is quite frequently based upon fiction. It is a duty for 
civilians to see that theirs rests upon fact. It may be 
that civilian spirit will be more instead of less important 
than it has been in past wars. Certainly, as the war goes 
on it will tend to gain in importance more and more ; and 
unless this war is to be completely unlike all other wars, 
it is moral, the will to victory, and the steady hope of 
achieving it, which will decide the day. 





WAR AND THE BIRTH-RATE. 

‘‘A Frencn gentleman, well acquainted with the 
constitution of his country,’’ wrote Thicknesse in 
1776, ‘‘told me above eight years since that France 
increased so rapidly in peace that they must necessarily 
have a war every twelve or fourteen years to carry off 
the refuse of the people.’’ Recently, a German, Dr. 
Eduard David, member of the Reichstag and a student 
of the population question, has stated (in ‘‘ Die Neue 
Generation ’’ for last November) that it would have been 
impossible for Germany to wage the present war if it had 
not been for the high German birth-rate during the past 
half-century. And the impossibility of this war would, 
for Dr. David, have been a tragic eventuality. He is 
quite right. For every militarist the decline in the birth- 
rate which we now see in universal operation is indeed 
a tragic event; it is the bell that tolls for his passing. 
If we survey the belligerent nations in the present war, 
we may say that those which took the initiative in draw- 
ing it on, or at all events were most prepared to welcome 
it, were Russia, Austria, Germany, and Serbia. These 
include nearly all the nations in Europe with a high 
birth-rate. Moreover, their populations—putting aside 
the cultural summits and taking them in the mass—are 
among the most backward in Europe; the fall in their 
birth-rate has not yet had time to permeate them. On 
the other hand, of all the belligerent peoples of to-day, 
indications point to the French as the people most 
intolerant, silently but deeply, of the war they are so 
ably and heroically waging. They have outgrown the 
old illusions about the glories of war. For the France 
of the present, with the lowest birth-rate and the highest 
civilization, was once the home of a birth-rate higher 
than that of Germany to-day, the most militarist and 
aggressive of nations, a perpetual menace to Europe. 
For all those among us who have faith in civilization and 
humanity, and are unable to believe that war can ever 
be a civilizing or humanizing method of progress, it must 
be a daily prayer that the fall of the birth-rate may be 
hastened. 

It seems too elementary a point to insist on. Yet 
the mists of ignorance and prejudice are so dense, the 
cataract of false patriotism is so thick, that for many 
even the most elementary truths cannot be discerned. 
In most of the smaller nations, indeed, an intelligent 
view prevails. Their smallness has, on the one hand, 
rendered them more open to international culture, and, 
on the other, enabled them to outgrow the illusions of 
militarism ; there is a high standard of education among 
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them; their birth-rates are low, and they accept that 
fact as a condition of progressive civilization. That is 
the case in Switzerland as in Norway, and notably in 
Holland. It is not so in the larger nations. Here we 
constantly find, even in those lands where the bulk of 
the population are civilized and reasonably level-headed, 
a small minority (in England, it is pleasant to realize, 
a very small minority) who publicly tear their hair and 
rage at the steady decline in the birth-rate. It is, of 
course, only the declining birth-rate of their own country 
that they have in view, for they are ‘‘ patriots,’’ which 
means that the fall of the birth-rate in all other countries 
but their own is a source of much gratification. ‘‘ Woe 
to us,’’ they exclaim in effect, ‘‘ if we follow the example 
of those wicked and degenerate peoples! Our nation 
needs men. We have to populate the earth, and to carry 
the blessings of our civilized culture all over the world. 
In exerting that high mission, we cannot have too much 
cannon-fodder to defend ourselves against the jealousy 
and aggression of other nations. Let us promote 
parentage by law; let us repress by law every influence 
which may encourage a falling birth-rate. Otherwise 
there is nothing left to us but speedy national disaster, 
complete and irremediable.’’ This is not caricature, 
though these apostles so easily arouse a smile by the 
verbal ardor of their procreative energy that in dealing 
with them one is liable to be accused of irony. We 
have to recognize that in Germany for years past it has 
been difficult to take up a serious periodical without 
finding some anxiously statistical article about the falling 
birth-rate and wild recommendations for its arrest, for it 
is the militaristic German who of all Europeans is most 
worried by this fall. In France, however, there is a 
considerable body of people who sing the same parrot- 
song, usually more temperately than the Germans. 
Even in England they may also be heard, though our 
national hysteria is perhaps less easy to arouse, and it is 
a fact that our laws on the practical aspects of these 
matters are considerably more reasonable and tolerant 
than in America; such a case as the Sanger prosecution 
now pending in New York would be impossible in 
London. Yet we have no national immunity from 
hysteria, or false patriotism, or pseudo-science. It is a 
mistake always to pass by these noisy recalcitrants with 
merely a smile. 

When we survey broadly that course of zoological 
evolution, of which we are pleased to regard Man as the 
final outcome, we note that on the whole the mighty 
stream has become the less productive as it has advanced. 
We note the same of the various lines taken separately. 
We note, also, that intelligence and all the qualities we 
admire have usually been most marked in the less prolific 
species. Progress, roughly speaking, has proved incom- 
patible with high fertility. And the reason is not far 
to seek. The highly evolved creature, being more 
complex and more highly organized, needs much time 
and energy to produce. To attain it, the offspring must 
be few and widely spaced ; it cannot be attained at all 
under conditions that are destructive. The humble 
herring, which evokes the despairing admiration of our 
human apostles of fertility, is largely composed of spawn, 
and produces a vast number of offspring, of which com- 
paratively few reach maturity. The higher mammals 
spend their lives in the production of a small number 
of offspring, most of which survive. Thus, even before 
Man began, we see a fundamental principle established, 
and the relationship between the birth-rate and the 
death-rate in working order. All progressive evolution 
may be regarded as a mechanism for concentrating an 
ever greater amount of energy in the production of ever 
fewer and ever more splendid individuals. Nature is 





perpetually striving to replace the crude ideal of quantity 
by the higher ideal of quality. 

In human history these same tendencies have con- 
stantly been illustrated. It is not for lack of such 
evidence that we still hear among us the cry: ‘‘ Back to 
the herrings! ’? The Greeks, our pioneers in all insight 
and knowledge, grappled (as Professor Myres has lately 
set forth afresh), and realized that they were grappling, 
with this same problem. Even in the Minoan Age, the 
population would appear to have been full to overflowing : 
‘“‘ There were too many people in the world,’’ and to the 
old Greeks the Trojan War was the earliest divinely 
appointed remedy. Wars, famines, pestilences, coloniza- 
tion, universal infanticide, were the methods, voluntary 
and involuntary, by which this excessive birth-rate was 
combated, while the greatest of Greek philosophers, a 
Plato and an Aristotle, clearly grasped that a regulated 
and limited birth-rate, an eugenically improved race, is 
the road to higher civilization. We may even see in 
Greek antiquity how a sudden rise in industrialism leads 
to a crowded and fertile urban population, the extension 
of slavery, and all its resultant evils. It was a foretaste 
of what was seen in England during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, when a sudden industrial expansion 
led to an enormously high birth-rate, a servile urban 
proletariat (that very word indicates, as Roscher has 
pointed out, the connection between large families and 
inferiority), and a resultant efflorescence of misery and 
degradation from which we are only now emerging, 
although teo many of us have already forgotten the 
terrible picture of the early Victorian Age painted by 
Chadwick and Gavin. 

As we are now able to realize, the sudden expansion 
of the population accompanying the industrial revolution 
was an abnormal and, from the point of view of society, 
a morbid phenomenon. All the evidence goes to show 
that previously the population tended to increase slowly, 
though the drags on its increase were of a wastefully 
destructive nature, and social evolution was able to take 
place equably and harmoniously. It is only gradually 
that the birth-rate has begun to right itself again. The 
movement, as is well known, began in France, always 
the point of most sensitive vitality in our European 
civilization. It has now spread to the whole of Europe, 
to the whole world, indeed, in so far as the world is in 
touch with European civilization. 

When we realize this, we are also enabled to realize 
how futile, how misplaced, and how mischievous is the 
outcry of those among us who protest against the falling 
birth-rate. It is futile, because no outcry can affect a 
world-wide movement of civilization. It is misplaced, 
because the rise and fall of the population is not a matter 
of the birth-rate alone, but of the birth-rate combined 
with the death-rate, and while we cannot expect to touch 
the former, we can influence the latter. It is mis- 
chievous, because by fighting against a tendency which is 
not only inevitable but altogether salutary, we blind our- 
selves to the advance of civilization and risk the mis- 
direction of all our energies. How far this blindness 
may be carried, we see in the false patriotism of those 
who, in the decline of the birth-rate, fancy they see the 
ruin of their own particular country, oblivious of the 
fact that we are concerned with a phenomenon of world- 
wide extent. Thus, the Germans, who are so alarmed 
by the fall in the birth-rate, fail to realize, not only that 
in the past their birth-rate has been abnormally high 
and even still, when the death-rate is taken into con- 
sideration, produces a yearly increase at least as great in 
proportion as the English birth-rate, but that ultimately 
the fall makes little or no international difference. In 
Russia, where a very high birth-rate is to some extent 
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compensated by a very high death-rate—the highest 
infantile death-rate in Europe—the birth-rate is also 
falling; and one may anticipate that it will fall very 
rapidly with the extension of education and social 
enlightenment among the masses. Driven out of Europe, 
the alarmist falls back on the ‘‘ Yellow Peril.’’ But in 
Japan we find a falling birth-rate with a rising death- 
rate, an abnormal combination, sinister for the Japanese 
and fatal to the Western alarmist, while as to China we 
are in the dark. We only know that in China there is 
a high birth-rate largely compensated by the very high 
death-rate. We also know, however, that, as Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson has lately reminded us, ‘‘ the fundamental 
attitude of the Chinese towards life is that of the most 
modern West,’’ and we shall probably find that with the 
growth of enlightenment the Chinese will deal with their 
high birth-rate in a far more radical and thorough 
manner than we have ever ventured on. 

One last resort the would-be patriotic alarmist 
seeks when all others fail. He is good enough to admit 
that a general decline in the birth-rate might be bene- 
ficial. But, he points out, it affects social classes un- 
equally ; it is initiated, not by the degenerate and the 
unfit, whom we could well dispense with, but by the very 
best classes in the community—the well-to-do and the 
educated ; the fall in the birth-rate shows a differential 
character. One is inclined to remark, at the outset, that 
a change in a community initiated by its best classes 
is scarcely likely to be pernicious. Where, it may be 
asked, if not among the most enlightened and educated 
classes, is any process of amelioration to be initiated? 
We cannot make the world topsy-turvy to suit the con- 
venience of topsy-turvy minds. All social movements 
tend to begin at the top, and to permeate downwards. 
This has been the case with the decline in the birth- 
rate; but it is already well marked among the working 
classes, and has only failed to touch the lowest social 
stratum of all, too weak-minded and too reckless to be 
amenable to ordinary social motives. The rational 
method of meeting this situation is not a propaganda in 
favor of procreation, a truly imbecile propaganda, since 
it is only carried out, and only likely to be carried out, 
by the very class which we wish to sterilize, but by a 
wise policy of negative eugenics. We have to create the 
motives, and it is not an impossible task, which will act 
even upon the weak-minded and reckless lowest social 
stratum. 

For most people, no doubt, these statements are 
truisms, almost platitudes. That is why so many fail 
to realize their significance. The Great War has brought 
home, as never before, the immense gravity of that 
significance. It has been the perpetual refrain of the 
Pan-Germanists for many years that the vast expansion 
of the German people makes necessary a new movement 
of the Germans into the world and a new enlargement 
of frontiers—in other words, war. It is not only among 
the Germans, though among them it may have been more 
conscious, that this cause has led to this result. It has 
ever been so, the expanding nation has always been a 
menace to the world and to itself. The arrest of the 
falling birth-rate, it cannot be too often repeated, would 
be the arrest of all civilization and all humanity. 

Havetock Eis. 





THE WHISPER. 


THE robin, that has been through the summer just a wild 
bird with the others, has suddenly begun to take a great 
interest, in the gardener. He will sit on the spade- 
handle and sing or cheerily scold, and when the spade is 





in use will hop close to the foot that pushes it into the 
ground and scarcely get out of the way of its flying load. 
It is not that food is scarce. It has hardly been more 
plentiful at any time. Nice pink little worms are far 
too coarse for the robin just now, though we have seen 
him glad enough to pull them out for himself. He hops 
among the clods and eats no more than when he is 
perched on the spade-handle. He is only getting friendly 
with the gardener because these September mornings 
have a little whisper of winter in them and make him 
think of the hard time coming when it will pay very well 
to be on a good footing with the Mammon of 
unrighteousness. 

Take fuller note of the artfulness of the blood in 
this matter. The red of the robin’s breast is not all the 
way up to his chin, or to where, if he were a man, his 
chin would be. A very narrow upper part of his throat 
is colored with brownish freckles, sure sign that this is 
a robin born in the present year. He has never seen a 
winter, and, according to strict logic, should have no idea 
of what winter will be like. Yet though at present he 
can pick up a living on any yard of ground, he has a 
premonition that it will not always be so, and, acting 
upon that feeling, he has staked himself out a territory 
of his own into which no other robin dare come, has 
annexed a spade-handle, a gardener; and all other 
apparatus necessary to a successful and prosperous 
winter campaign. 

A strong piece of brown paper lay on the grass one 
night. In the morning, paper and grass were heavy 
with dew and desperately cold. To the underside of the 
protective felt clung a great queen wasp, too sleepy to 
fly. She was full of eggs for next year’s nest-making, 
and there is no work for her to do until April. “But 
when the sun warms towards noon, she will fly among 
the flowers for a bit, then creep into a new hiding-place 
for the night. Possibly a memory of last night’s cold 
will lead her to look for warmer quarters in a dry stone 
wall. If she does not go far enough in to-night, in 
succeeding nights she will go deeper and deeper till at 
last the day’s sun fails to wake her, and she sleeps on 
through the cold months. 

The instinct of winter is an inherited memory 
set in motion by the autumn smell or taste or feel. 
M. Fabre points out how far-removed its promptings can 
be from present needs, by reciting the life-history of a 
certain wood-boring beetle. Having lived for two years 
in the trunk of a tree, gnawing its burrow as it goes, 
the grub that will some day be a beetle is at last full- 
grown. For the first time, it approaches the bark, and 
gnaws so close to the outside that only a mere film shuts 
out the light of a joyous world totally unknown to it. 
It then goes back a little way in its burrow (for the first 
time in its life that it has ever gone back), and builds a 
stout wooden barrier, behind which it makes its cocoon. 
Everything that the grub was is melted down in the 
chrysalis and remoulded into a new creature—the beetle, 
and this beetle finds itself endowed by someone, it knows 
not whom, with three advantages. It has wintered some 
way down the tunnel and behind a solid door, so that 
if a woodpecker should have pecked a hole in the bark, 
it has been unable to fish out the inhabitant. The door 
pushes easily outward, as though it had been constructed 
to that end, and the bit of bark is so thin that the beetle 
(which has lost the sharp jaws of the grub) can easily 
get through it. 

That is just one common supreme example of the 
way in which things prepare for what they know nothing 
about. Those that have no experience and no teachers 
do the best. As soon as the two-edged thing called 
reason comes into play, there is danger of error. Instinct 
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has a message for the mouse. A nice, round rosy haw 
or a brown nut will set the message in motion. This, 
unlike the soft things one has nibbled all the summer, 
is something to be stored, treasure to be hoarded, one 
knows not why. If the mouse’s father and mother had 
been dead long since, like the mother of a beetle or a 
butterfly, the store would be faultlessly organized and 
amply provident. But there are elder mice who, if they 
do not prate of their greater experience with words, at 
any rate by their example are designed to amplify 
instinct. And the young mouse rebels, does worse than 
he would have done if vicarious experience had not been 
foisted on him. He builds less than perfectly well, as 
here and there a young bird does in similar circum- 
stances. The ensuing starvation makes a better miser 
of him, and perhaps one who will preach to the deaf 
ears of the next generation. 

The whisper speaks of no more flowers by and by. 
Honey is already very hard to get. It is better worth 
while to stay at home on guard against robbers than to 
go abroad a whole hour for half a drop of nectar. There 
are always one or two very energetic brigands darting 
from one hive to another, and hovering for a chance of 
dashing in. They cheerfully risk death, for a capable 
guard can soon give a robber a mortal sting. In their 
tussles with the police the brigands have lost much hair, 
and are shiny, disreputable looking bees. They get up 
early in the morning, and the sign of a calamity is the 
sharp sawing of the air with their frenzied buzz. <A 
little loot was tasted overnight at a certain hive. The 
robbers fling themselves upon it, crush in the guard by 
sheer weight of numbers, uncap the honey, steal it from 
the grubs in their cradles, kill, destroy, leave nothing 
but the bare combs. 

Those who have no banks store on their persons. 
Autumn air grows keen, and appetites become strong. 
There is gobbling all day in the orchards and among the 
wild fruits. What great scarlet pyramids are the white- 
beams this year! How the starlings throw about the 
berries of the mountain ash, and what crowds of missel 
thrushes assemble at the yew trees! They would be 
wiser to keep the hips, the haws, the elderberries, and 
many others. But no bird has learnt to store, and if 
they attempt a self-denying treaty, as who knows they 
may not attempt every year, it always breaks down. 
Then comes in the argument: ‘‘ If I didn’t someone else 
would,’’ and everybody pitches in at once. Tons are 
wasted, but all the birds get fat, and that equipment 
lasts them a little while in inverse proportion to their 
activity. 

When one has got fat in autumn, the best plan is 
to go to sleep on it. That is what the bear and the 
marmot do in their own country, and to greater or less 
extent the British dormouse, squirrel, badger, and some 
others. Even the rabbits are not so frisky as they were, 
as though they knew that they cannot afford to burn the 
candle so fast as they did. They ‘‘ husband out life’s 
taper’’ by sitting still in the bushes or down in their 
burrows. Prudent heads are shaken over rash offers of 
marriage. We must not crowd too close upon the 
means of subsistence, and there are rumors that those 
means are going to be narrower than they are. 

It may be that even if there were no winter, the 
exuberance of summer would need a rest, and must 
indeed be followed by a reaction. After the intense 
courtship of the chaffinches, after their selfish solicitude 
for their own chicks, what better antidote could there 
be than the jolly communal bachelor parties now in 
vogue? After his lapse into matrimony, what a tonic 
it is for the robin to pull himself together, and resume 
his stern solitary life! The hooligan starlings were the 
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first to chatter of winter, when, family by family, they 
gathered from their dirty nests into battalions, divisions, 
and armies. They made the world too noisy for the 
robin, so he drove his own children away, and resumed 
the life of a retired military officer. Perhaps they don’t 
really hear the whisper, and only invent it for an excuse 
to be getting back into the old rut that they love best. 





Communications. 


A PROFESSIONAL SOLDIER ON 
CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—From the point of view of the general public the 
case both for and against conscription at the present time 
has been made abundantly clear, so that the man in the 
street has had every opportunity of judging for himself the 
expediency and necessity, or vice versa, of such a measure. 

However convincing the arguments on either side of the 
controversy may seem, they both lack for the most part the 
point of view of the professional soldier—the man who, when 
all is said and done, might reasonably claim that his voice 
should be heard. 

He to whom soldiering is a business cannot but have 
thoughts which go in one sense deeper into the subject than 
the layman. The latter has his ideas in favor of conscrip- 
tion as a policy, and his arguments, so far as they concern 
this country, are based on theories plausibly supported, in 
many instances, by examples that are wholly misleading. 
The professional soldier has a very different viewpoint. It 
is on him that the organization, training, and leadership of 
the forced levies will fall. It is he who will have to trans- 
late a policy into action, and into such action as will enable 
that policy to justify itself. Here we come to the deep 
water of technicalities into which, however, it will not be 
necessary to dive far to show that the conclusions of most 
of the conscriptionists mark them as utterly lacking in any 
sort of insight into the problems upon which they pronounce 
finality. 

It has been recently written that their arguments were 
“based on ignorance,” and this strong assertion is in no 
way exaggerated—at any rate, as regards the purely military 
aspect. 

A point which the advocates of compulsory service for 
this country invariably make is that we shall fall into line 
with our Allies. We are told that they are doing their 
utmost and we are not. It is perfectly true that we have 
not yet developed our maximum strength, but we are cer- 
tainly doing our best, and we are becoming stronger every 
day. Continental powers with extensive permanent mili- 
tary staffs and establishments, working a system that has 
been perfected by years of practice and experience, finé#their 
hands full enough in maintaining order amid the chaos of 
general mobilization. A thousand things required by an 
army in the field that would never occur to the civilian 
mind have to be provided and distributed. Imagine the 
consequences if one portion of a gun-sight was forgotten. 

The strain thrown on the most perfect of military 
machines is, then, very great. And this when the whole 
manhood of the nation is trained and organized for war. 
Add on the training and organization of hundreds of 
thousands of recruits, and it seems impossible that the work 
could be done at all. Yet it was exactly what the compara- 
tively minute military establishments of Great Britain set 
out to accomplish last August, and upon which task they 
have been unceasingly engaged ever since with a success that 
would seem incredible were it not true. 

Very little information is vouchsafed the public as 
regards army affairs these days, but two facts, at any rate, 
are known to all. 

1. That we cannot arm and equip the men we have as 
quickly as is desirable. 

2. That we cannot train them quickly enough owing to 
the lack of expert instructors. 
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The limited number of trained and expert officers and 
non-commissioned officers, overworked from the start, have 
done wonderful service; but they have been, and are still, 
strained to the breaking point, and the proposal to throw 
fresh hordes of untrained men at them—men, moreover, 
who are presumably unwilling, is, therefore, as futile as it 
is impracticable. For soldiers cannot learn their business 
without professional assistance. _ 

In view of these facts the cavilling spirit of the leaders 
of the conscriptionist party at all and sundry of our military 
efforts is peculiarly ill-timed, and shows that they but little 
comprehend what has been accomplished. 

But they do not stop at the mere multiplication of the 
work of those engaged in preparing our manhood for war. 
They are intent on making that work much less easy of 
accomplishment. The spirit in which our hundreds of 
thousands of volunteers set about learning to be soldiers 
means nothing to them. All their energies, instead of being 
bent on the work in hand, are concentrated on how best to 
‘* yope in the slackers.’’ There never was a more delusive 
object. It is so easy to talk of ‘‘ roping in the slackers.” 
Yet was there ever a commanding officer who did not wish, 
not to take in, but to get rid of ‘‘ slackers”’ from his 
regiment? Was there ever a soldier who under arduous 
conditions would not rather have their room than their 
company? Quality still counts. Homogeneity counts for 
even more. Any colonel would prefer to command five 
hundred good men than a thousand of which half were 
** slackers.” 

But, we are told, “the Army has a wonderful effect.” 
So it has. It will make men with any capacity for soldiering 
good soldiers. It will never make ‘slackers’’ good 
soldiers—at any rate, the reformations would be so rare 
that they would be negligible. 

Inclination and capacity in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred go hand in hand, and sc it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the vast majority of those who elect to remain 
outside the Army at a time when the stern business of war 
demands their pressing attention would not be good value 
to the country in it. 

So far then, it is clear that compulsory service for all 
those of military age would so overwork and strain the 
machine that it would not actually accelerate the pace at 
which trained soldiers could be turned out. In fact probably 
the reverse, for the quality of the raw material would be 
inferior. 

It is urged against this that the flow of recruits could 
be adjusted so as to eliminate the former disadvantages. 
Possibly, but in that case there would be no speeding up at 
all, for, as emphasized above, there are ample recruits to 
deal with already ; and, moreover, the latter weakness would 
still remain. 

Entering further into the subject, the more clearly are 
seen the difficulties that the “swapping of horses” at this 
juncture would mean, the more obvious it is that most 
of them have seldom been given serious thought by the 
amateur reformers. For instance, take the question of 
officers, which would be by no means easily adjusted. We 
are asked to have a conscript army, with non-professional 
officers. There is no parallel, there has been no parallel, 
for that. The nearest approach to it was in the American 
Civil War, when for a time the Federal Government 
resorted to compulsion in a modified form. 

But look at the armies at war to-day. The French, 
German, Russian, Austrian, and Italian officers are at all 
times part and parcel of the national system, and are just 
as much permanent Government officials as the civil 
servants. Their life work is to train soldiers in peace and 
lead them in war, and, this being so, submission to them 
in their own sphere is natural. 

What are we to say to men legally forced into the A rmy 
and held to serve under those who know no more of war 
or the business of war than themselves? How are we to 
explain the invidious distinction? We cannot explain it, 
or rather we cannot explain it to the satisfaction of those 
affected. Discontent and dissatisfaction would rot the very 
being of the Army, and authority would be well-nigh impos- 
sible of assertion. Whatever the wire-pulling that may go 
on in the appointments to commissions under the present 
system, no man is compelled to place himself under those 
he may believe to owe their positions to influence and 
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favoritism. Thus any sense of injustice, that most 
deadly poison to discipline, is reduced to the minimum. 

It is often pointed out that conscription works 
smoothly wherever it exists, and that it “ simplifies 
problems of organization and administration.’”’ Of course 
it does, but exactly for the same reason that the voluntary 
system works smoothly here—that is, because they are 
national systems of long custom and use. Were we to 
declare for conscription to-morrow, we should have neither 
the one nor the other, but a hybrid of the two. To the 
immense volunteer armies we have raised, organized, and 
trained, we are asked to add pressed men. There is no need 
to dwell on the complexity of the administrative questions 
involved, unless both volunteers and conscripts are to be 
treated the same. And if we do treat them the same there 
is bound to be discontent among the former, and, as far as 
can be humanly seen, these will outnumber the latter. 

The position of a commanding officer administering the 
interior economy of a unit of which the men came under the 
two categories, and who, consequently, were differently 
affected as regards enlistment, rates of pay, conditions of 
service, &c., would be no enviable one. No; whatever other 
benefits might accrue, conscription would decidedly not 
“simplify problems of organization and administration.”’ 
The fact is, we have gone too far on one road now to shorten 
our journey by turning back and taking what originally 
might have been a quicker one. We say advisedly “ might.’’ 
There is no soldier, professional or otherwise, who does 
not wish to see the Army strong. And if he deems com- 
pulsion would make it stronger, there will be no more 
ardent supporter of it. He is not concerned with abstract 
principles. He is concerned with things as they are. And 
it is for this very reason that he feels so deep a distrust of 
many who are now so prominent among those crying out for 
compulsion. 

To Lord Curzon’s attitude towards soldiers his Indian 
career bears witness. 

Mr. L. S. Amery evidently wishes to make up for 
quality by quantity, if we are to accept his opinion of the 
British soldier in South Africa. ‘‘ Spion Kop,’’ he wrote in 
the “ ‘Times’ History,” “might have been held against all 
comers by five hundred men, but not by five hundred ordinary 
British soldiers, nor yet by five thousand.”’ 

Space only allows me to touch superficially on a few of 
the points of this controversy that present themselves to the 
soldier. The far more powerful arguments that do not come 
within his sphere are, as has been noted at the beginning, 
well known to most. But there is one that must come 
within every outlook—that of numbers. We have even now 
two-thirds, at a moderate estimate, of the greatest number 
of men we could get, or, rather, could afford to take, by 
conscription. And we believe that of the remaining one- 
third we could yet have three-quarters by voluntary service. 
Are the faint-hearted remainder worth the trouble? 

No; voluntary service has not failed, and never will 
fail in a righteous cause. It has succeeded far beyond 
what its most earnest supporters could have dreamed. Dull, 
indeed, must be the imagination that is not stirred by the 
thought of Canada on the plains of Flanders, of Australia 
and New Zealand at the gates of Byzantium, or the citizen 
soldiery of England on the North-West Frontier of India 
and on the road to Bagdad. 

Let us not cast away the substance for the shadow.— 
Yours, &c., 


H. B. 





Letters to the Editor. 


ON SIN AND DEATH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr Chesterton floors me with the unexpected 
remark that I “cannot reduce sin and death to plain words : 
they are the plainest words there are.” I am so bewildered 
by this unprovoked assault that I cannot argue. I can only 
remind the spectators ruefully, as I pick myself painfully 
up, that Mr. Clive Bell wrote a pamphlet in which he said 
that war is sin; that the wages of sin is death; and that 
the best cure for sin is to stop sinning. Whereupon Mr. 
Clive Bell had his pamphlet seized and destroyed by military 
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force, after an inquiry in camera; and Mr. Clive Bell, 
naturally expecting all freeborn Englishmen to rally round 
the freedom of the press, was informed by Mr. Chesterton 
and the editor of “ The New Statesman ” that he is a dastard. 
In other words, that discretion is the whole of valor. I 
did not agree, and conceived it to be my duty to Mr. Clive 
Bell to say so. I saw that when you do get down to these 
plain facts of sin and death, Mr. Clive Bell was right, though 
he, perhaps, rather underrates the difficulty of wallowing 
in sin all your life and then stopping at a moment’s notice, 
when the wages bill suddenly jumps up to ten or twelve 
millions a day. And then I am told, by Mr. Chesterton 
of all men, that I cannot reduce sin and death to plain 
words because they are plain words already. It is the most 
impressive rebuke, and the most wildly nonsensical, that 
even our war literature has brought forth. 

However, he admits Mr. Clive Bell’s case afterwards. 
He says that the combatants will surrender when resistance 
becomes suicidal. He almost makes surrender seem more 
heroic than martyrdom. I think I could pull that part of 
his case to pieces; but I dislike controversial argument, 
especially with my friends; so I am content with his con- 
clusion, which is the same as mine. 

I will now advance a further proposition. The bel- 
ligerents will have to capitulate when even victory becomes 
suicidal. 

I am delighted to hear Mr. Chesterton say that blood- 
lust is an imaginary malady. Long may he retain that 
friendly, kindly conviction. He may justly affirm his 
superiority to me on this crucial point; for alas! it is not 
an imaginary malady in my case, though I am the mildest 
and timidest of men. Nothing amazes me so much as the 
triviality of the provocations which make me capable of 
killing, and the curious sickness which the baffling of the 
impulse by my conscience (or my fears) produces. I do not 
need any fantastic theory of diabolical possession to explain 
German murderousness, as Mr. Chesterton does. I cannot 
even say, “ But for the grace of God, there go I.”” I have 
to say, “ There go I,” sans phrase. It is a sterner world to 
me than to Mr. Chesterton. And I think I know more about 
it. I know, for example, what.atrocities will be committed 
when two or three millions are gathered together, even in 
peace; and the record of them in a Blue-book when the 
gathering is for war does not upset me. 

Finally, as to my function of clarifier. Mr. Chesterton 
defended me gallantly as a clarifier in the piping times of 
peace, because I clarified him (he mostly knowing all about 
it already). But he must have observed that the clearer I 
became to him the more I mystified other people. The more 
serious I was, the wider was the agreement that nobody took 
me seriously. But this was in England. In Germany they 
took me seriously. 

And now consider the difficulty this places me in. A 
clarification is open to all the world, but it mystifies the 
muddle-headed and helps the clear-headed. I can state 
what England ought to do as clearly as I stated it eighteen 
months before the war broke out. But I cannot offer a 
study of diplomacy with every page half-blacked out. And 
that means that I cannot explain what England ought to do 
without making equally clear what Germany ought to do. 
Now, if the Germans draw the moral and act on it, and the 
British merely spit or gibe at me when they read the first 
sentence and find that it does not flatter the intolerable self- 
righteousness which has been our bane from the first day of 
this war, had I not better keep my claritication safe in my 
desk, as I am, in fact, doing ? 

It does not matter much, in any ease. A conflict of 
clear ideas, though less irritating to me personally, might 
not be less destructive than the conflict of illusions which is 
raging at present. There are greater dangers ahead of this 
war than we have yet encountered; and the lesson which 
will bring us to reason will be far severer than a few pricks 
from the pen of a journalist.—Yours, &., 


G. Bernarp Snaw. 
September 23rd, 1915 





THE CRY FOR A SMALLER CABINET. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sitk,—The arguments of those who are demanding a 








reduction in the size of the Cabinet are vitiated by a con- 
stant confusion of issues. The “Times” defines its policy 
as the advocacy of “a smaller and stronger Government.” 
This seems to imply that some unnamed persons object 
to any strengthening of the Government. That a “smaller” 
Government would necessarily be “stronger” obviously 
requires some proving. If Lord Northcliffe would be a 
better Premier than Mr. Asquith, by all means let the 
change be made. But the question how many colleagues 
the new Premier should have would not be advanced by the 
exchange. 

Equally unilluminating is the fact that previous Cabinets 
have been smaller. The general tendency for the Cabinet to 
grow is no argument against the increase. If successive 
Premiers, Liberal and Conservative, have decided that, with 
the growing complexity of the national life, more and more 
Ministers should be included in the Cabinet, this is, so far as 
it goes, an argument in favor of the larger number. 
Premiers are not infallible, but they are at least as likely as 
journalists to be competent judges of the relative convenience 
of larger or smaller Cabinets. 

A Coalition Government naturally includes more 
members than a Government limited to a single Party. It 
can draw from a larger field, and it must represent more 
varieties of opinion. At this moment the Cabinet is consider- 
ing whether we should take any, and if so what, steps in the 
direction of compulsion. A wise decision on so momentous a 
question, and one affectingso many interestsand convictions, 
is more likely to be reached if very various points of view 
are represented by the body to which the decision is com- 
mitted—a body which will need to carry with it the great 
mass of public opinion. 

That the present Cabinet consists of twenty-two 
members, probably explains the fact that we are daily being 
told that twenty-two is a most inconvenient number. Similar 
criticisms would, of course, be made if the number were six 
or twelve. In fact some of the arguments commonly used 
would indicate that the ideal Cabinet should have only a 
single member. Thus the “‘ Observer,’’ pleading for a 
smaller War Cabinet, quotes the venerable dictum : ‘‘ Better 
is an army of stags with a lion for their leader than an 
army of lions with a stag for their leader.’’ But this does 
not help us much in deciding how many lions (or stags) 
should direct operations. Then Chatham is much referred 
to. We are told that he infused the right spirit into all 
departments ; but it is not clear what this has to do with 
the size of the Cabinet. As a matter of fact, the great 
Commoner was not even Prime Minister when he achieved 
his great triumphs. As Minister of War he made many 
mistakes. ‘‘ Several of his expeditions,’’ says Macaulay, 
‘‘ were at once costly and absurd.’’ But the prime need 
was to rouse the national spirit, and to stimulate our com- 
manders, our sailors, and our soldiers. This Pitt succeeded 
in doing, and it is possible enough that if we have a Pitt, 
we might advantageously ‘entrust him with that supreme 
authority with which Pitt was practically entrusted from 
1758 to 1760. But this throws absolutely no light on the 
problem of the proper size of a Cabinet. The journalists 
who drag in the name of Pitt do not tell us how many 
colleagues he had. Still less do they attempt to prove that - 
his work would have been less well done if they had been as 
many as Lord Kitchener’s. 

All who have had experience have realized the disad- 
vantages of large committees ; but these disadvantages apply 
to a committee of twelve almost as much as to a committee 
of twenty-two. A discussion by a dozen people becomes a 
debate—a useful thing in its way, but not for administrative 
or executive purposes. Yet few critics of the present 
Government would propose a reduction of the Cabinet to 
twelve. A wiser course would probably be to entrust the 
direction of the war to an inner Cabinet of four—viz.: Mr. 
Asquith, Lord Kitchener, Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. 
Balfour. This would give us the Premier, and the heads 
of the three great War Departments: Army, Navy, 
Munitions. It would contain four of the five Ministers in 
whom the public have most confidence. It would give us 
two Liberals, a Conservative, and a neutral. It would 
recognize that Army, Navy, and Munitions are the three 
essential factors in war. But, of course, such a body would 
not be a Cabinet. Its functions would be limited to the 
conduct of the war, subject to a general Imperial policy, in 
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which the Foreign Secretary, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Ministers for India and the Colonies would 
have an important part ; while yet other departments of the 
national life should be consulted. It is doubtful if 
twenty-two is too large a number for such a Cabinet. But 
for the administrative work—so far as it cannot be wisely 
left to individual heads of departments—an inner Cabinet 
is highly desirable.—Yours, &c., 
J. E, Symes. 
September 21st, 1915. 


UNBUSINESSLIKE RECRUITING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The unanimous resolution passed by the Trade 
Union Congress against conscription is a sign of the strong 
feeling among the Labor leaders against any alteration in 
the present system of recruiting. The responsible speakers 
stated, however, that they were prepared to go even further 
than they had already done in responding to the calls of the 
Government for more men. 

Those who have had experience of the enormous 
assistance which can be given to recruiting by trade union 
organizers will welcome this public statement, but it must 
be recognized that there is little hope of full advantage being 
taken of this offer if recruiting still remains throughout the 
country in the hands of the typical regular recruiting 
officer. Too often these officers are amiable “dug- 
outs” who have little or no experience of local 
conditicns, who are saturated in Mid-Victorian traditions, 
and preach against trade unionism, or, in _ fact, 
against any movement with the slightest taint of that 
vague horror called Socialism. These recruiting officers 
are either retired Regulars, proud of the best traditions of 
the Service, or else retired Quartermasters who have worked 
their way up from the ranks by methods of push and go. 
To ask the typical recruiting officer, therefore, to work hand 
in glove with trade union organizers, who also have the 
inevitable faults of men who have been through the mill, is 
asking for oil and water to mix. 

There is another point also worthy of consideration in 
our present recruiting system which undoubtedly affects the 
Labor world. The Labor man is no fool. He is a shrewd 
man of business. He knows that threepence a week levy 
from a thousand members of a trade union results in a sub- 
stantial sum at the end of the year. When, therefore, he 
sees money being wasted unnecessarily by a prodigal military 
system which holds to old traditions in the midst of new con- 
ditions, he naturally protests at the waste of public money. 
There is no man so keen on State economies as the Social 
Democrat who aims at the nationalization of private 
enterprise. It must be undoubtedly confessed that the 
regular recruiting system is uneconomic. In comparatively 
small towns majors or colonels, drawing pay and allowances 
amounting to some £40 a month, are placed in recruiting 
offices. In many cases they sit behind their tables waiting 
for recruits the whole day long, and performing work which 
could easily be done by a sensible clerk. In other towns 
there is more than one regular recruiting officer, and now 
the great rush of recruits is over, there seems little need 
for such a superfluity of officers. The Labor man accordingly 
shows small willingness to assist men whom he regards as 
superfluous expense on the Treasury. 

Again, the unnecessary duplication of recruiting effort 
seems to him absurd. There are in many towns Territorial 
drill halls commanded by local Territorial officers with wide 
personal experience of the needs of the district, and in 
many cases possessing personal popularity. A local doctor 
is usually attached to each of these centres. In the same 
town the regular recruiting officer, too often a complete 
stranger, is placed with another doctor to assist him, a set 
of officers, and a recruiting staff. Although this double 
recruiting system may well have been necessary in the early 
months of the war, at the present time it seems to the open- 
eyed trade union organizers to be pure waste. 

At a time when officers are widely called for, even if 
over age for active service, to train and instruct the recruits 
who are coming in, it is certainly a puzzle to the lay mind 
that two and three, and even four, recruiting officers should 
be kept in each district. There are, moreover, recruiting 
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committees, some working for Regulars, and some for 
Territorials. For one week an appeal is made for the local 
Territorial battalion, the following week the Regulars paste 
the walls of the town with a call for men for the Motor 
Transport or some other branch of H.M. service. The 
result of this duplication is public bewilderment. It is 
small wonder that one of the most frequent replies to 
recruiting sergeants is the assertion that no more men are 
needed. The trade unionist is often alone on these com- 
mittees of political and upper-class men, and might well be 
more used. 

If for various reasons the Government do not see fit to 
introduce a measure of compulsion, it certainly appears to 
be time for them to look into the workings of the voluntary 
system. Lord Esher has suggested the obvious remedy—that 
all recruiting throughout the country should be placed in the 
hands of the local Territorial Associations, who by their 
very constitution are specially gifted with local knowledge 
and experience. Many of the men connected with county 
associations have close acquaintanceship with trade union 
organizers and other leaders of public opinion. They have 
the power to approacl: ‘ocal bodies, town councils, urban 
district councils, and the like, for they know where to pull 
the strings of personality, upon which all successful effort 
depends. The same suggestion has been recently put forward 
in the announcement in the public Press that a committee 
under the chairmanship of Lord Lansdowne is considering 
the whole problem of making the best use of the National 
Register with the possibility of the reorganization of 
recruiting on a Territorial basis. This is a consummation 
devoutly to be hoped for by those laymen who have served 
on local recruiting committees, and know how haphazard 
and autocratic are the present rulings of those responsible 
for the direction of recruiting for the Regular Forces. Even 
without compulsion, those who know the large reservoir of 
men who are still available, believe that, given local know- 
ledge of labor and commorsense handling of local problems, 
more reserves can yet be raised to support the armies 
which have been so magnificently enlisted under the volun- 
tary system.—Yours, &c., 

A Memsber or a RecrvuitTinc CoMMITTEE. 

September 21st, 1915. 


COMPULSORY TRAINING v. COMPULSORY 
SERVICE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Why does “ Ex-M.P.’”’ assume that, after the 
war, universal training will be inevitable? A few months 
ago, Mr. Lloyd George, in one of his saner moments, said 
that, if the war did not result in a substantial diminution of 
armaments, it would have been largely fought in vain. 

Had we not better wait to see what the results of the 
war are, before deciding on what is to be our military policy 
after it? 

It is rather curious that all the people who imagine that 
our military needs for the future will be governed by what 
they have been in this war should overlook completely the 
reasons why we have had to put so big a force into the 
field. They are: (a) the violation of Belgian neutrality ; 
(b) the fact that the French Army was caught in a transitional 
stage—as ours, by-the-bye, would have been had we adopted 
conscription a few years ago; (c) the like with regard to the 
Belgian Army; (d) the surprisingly short resistance which 
the Belgian fortresses were able to offer to the German (or, 
rather, Austrian) artillery; (e) the foolish incursion of the 
French into Alsace-Lorraine at the commencement of the 
war. 

Now, though history repeats itself to a certain extent, 
it is exceedingly unlikely that all these five factors, or five 
others of equal importance, will be in simultaneous operation 
in any future war, and, if they are not, we shall not require 
so large an army. 

If the conscriptionists would be content with compul- 
sory training instead of compulsory service, then, in 
accordance with our national habit of compromise, the 
voluntaryists might agree to meet them; but one knows 
perfectly well that they will do no such thing. From their 
point of view they are quite right, for it is notorious that, 
generally speaking, it is impossible to get an adequate pro- 
portion of compulsorily-trained men to volunteer for overseas 
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service. During the Napoleonic Wars the attempt to raise 
a contingent for service abroad from the compulsory militia 
proved a failure, and, during the present war, the only part 
of the United Kingdom from which it has been impossible 
to raise a contingent for overseas service is the Channel 
Islands, where compulsory training prevails. If I am 
reminded of Australia and New Zealand, I will reply that, 
in proportion to population, those two Dominions have con- 
tributed fewer men than Canada, where there is no compul- 
sory training. 

We see, therefore, that the chief objection to compulsory 
training is that its adoption is soon followed by a demand for 
compulsory service. A striking instance of this, at the 
present moment, is Australia, where a number of university 
professors and others—mostly, of course, men _ past 
military age—are running a campaign for conscription.— 
Yours, &c., 

A YorksHIRE LIBERAL AGENT. 

8, Park Lane, Leeds, 

September 20th, 1915. 


STARVING EDUCATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It may be interesting to your readers to have the 
testimony of a local public man on the important question 
of how to pay for the war. The report of his speech runs: 
“One thing about the money spent on road-making, it was 
not all wasted, and there were some permanent results, but 
he considered the 25 per cent. of the money spent on educa- 
tion was wasted.’”’ Not for nothing, then, were the 
Northern Universities alarmed for their grants! In the 
county of Buckingham, where the above-quoted gentle- 
man lives, it has been proposed (and measures are already 
taken to carry the proposal into effect) that in every school 
the staff shall be reduced by one teacher. Only those who 
know the immense difficulty experienced in bringing staffing 
up to the not-too-generous standards prevailing before the 
war can fully realize the extent and importance of this 
backward step. All the other petty economies, such as 
saving on school-prizes, stationery, lighting, and cleaning, 
taken together are not so serious as this “economy” in 
staffing. The damaging results are not likely to be apparent 
at once—education is not measured by the yard, and teachers 
will do their best—but, despite these economists, it remains 
a fact that five persons cannot permanently do the work of 
six, and at a time when most-needed education will suffer. 

We read that in Poland, despite the devastation of the 
country, efforts are being made among the Polish population 
to raise funds for establishing a system of general education. 
In England, on whose soil no invader has set his foot for 
centuries, we lower the staffing in our rate-supported 
schools in order to equip ourselves for the struggle with that 
nation which (however perverted or misguided now) in the 
time of defeat introduced wide educational reforms because 
(in the words of Fichte) “ Nothing but education can rescue 
us from all the miseries that overwhelm us.”—Yours, &., 


Crvis. 
September 22nd, 1915. 


THE SELECTION OF MEN. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
S1ir,— 


“‘ But conscription for soldiering is only a thought less 
dangerous. The latest cry is for selection. ‘ All that we 
want is to take the men we are in need of.’ But these 
men forget that the people themselves have voluntarily set 
this process on foot. In hundreds of working-class families 
a council has been held to decide which member had better 
go to the front, and which should remain to keep the pot 
boiling. If the State now steps in to take the one who is 
left, it will be regarded as a breach of faith.” 


The above quotation I have taken from “A London 
Diary” in Tue Natron this week. It is, of course, very true 
and very vital, and if you will alloy me, I would remind 
“A Wayfarer” how much further this process of selection has 
gone than even the working-class families in the country. 
I mean in so many of the businesses, large and small, 
where this council (formal or informal) has been held, and 





the maximum number usually I find had gone to the Army, 
many on the understanding that others remain to keep not 
only the business in general going (this in the case of large 
concerns), but their particular sections of it, so that on 
their return they can resume their old position without 
friction, loss, or delay. 

It is, of course, one of the virtues of the present system 
that the maximum number in any business are able to go 
by the arranged retention of a certain number of the 
essential men. This is constantly in the interest of those 
who have gone (who must find an active business to return 
to) as much as those who stay, and I believe that the 
certain “breach of faith’? involved in any change of 
system would be largely resented by those who believed that 
in joining the forces they were securing, by certain of their 
colleagues agreeing with them to stay, their interests being 
kept in mind in their absence. And the fact of those left 
having no alternative but to give up their work in the event 
of compulsion would not alter the fact of the very different 
outlook for so many of those who have gone, on their 
return. 

Of course, a stage in the way might conceivably be 
reached where urgent military need so much overshadowed 
everything else that the mere continuance or otherwise of 
business for the time mattered little. But that time is not 
yet (nor, of course, likely to be), and meantime the process 
of selection now mooted by our conscriptionist friends has 
been and is being carried out, as “ A Wayfarer’’ says, in the 
homes, and, as I suggest, in so many businesses, better than 
they can ever hope to do.—Yours, &c., 

J. Wrttram Envi. 

September 21st, 1915. 

P.S.—I have just seen a letter, dated last week, from a 
man whom I know who joined the Army in September last 
year, in which this sentence occurs:—‘I realize you must 
be slogging very hard to keep our places warm, and I appre- 
ciate it, as you know.” 

This is a characteristic case. There were three men, 
all eligible, in a growing section of a big business, and they 
held council a year ago, faced with the fact that if the 
section was not kept going, it would be difficult to 
re-start. Two joined, conditionally upon one staying, and 
whatever interferes with that one continuing the work will 
effect a “ breach of faith ’’ with two gallant fellows who still 
look, after the vicissitudes of the past year, to the end, and 
the return to their normal work again. 


J. W. E. 





Poetry. 


NOW OR NEVER. 


Grasp, lover, grasp thy nettle tight! 
Beneath the blossom there be stings 
Which start and stab; but out of sight 
Within that flower lie folded wings. 
So now, ere these be set on flight, 
Grasp, lover, grasp thy nettle tight! 


Those stings which, lightly touched, do harm,— 
If thou but hold them fast enough, 

Spent of their poison shall disarm ; 
And, seeming but a little rough, 

Reveal beneath the covert form 

So dear, and deep, and close, and warm! 


The wind of heaven blows so light, 
So light of head the blossom swings, 
While there within, all tipped for flight, 
Still sleep the honey-laden wings. 
So, in the safe and secret night, 
Grasp, lover, grasp thy nettle tight! 


Oh! were man wise to crown his years 

With these bright moments as they fly— 
Rescue quick hope from fixing fears— 

How many a death he would not die! 
And with swift snatch from out the grave 
His own and other souls would save! 


LAURENCE HovseMaNn. 
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The orld of Books. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tur following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Through Terror to Triumph: Speeches and Pronouncements. ” By 
the Right Hon. David Lloyd George, M.P. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 1s. net.) 

“ Nights in Town: A London Autobiography.”” By Thomas Burke. 
(Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net.) ‘ 

“My Recollections.” By the Hon. J. M, Creed. (Jenkins. 16s. 


net.) 
“ Anne Hyde, Duchess of York.” By J. R. Henslowe. (Laurie. 
10s. 6d. net.) 
“The Famous Cities of Ireland.” By Stephen Gwynn. (Mauneel. 
5s. net.) 


“ Victory: An Island Tale.” By Joseph Conrad. (Methuen. 6s.) 
“The Research Magnificent.” By H. G. Wells. (Macmillan. 6s.) 
7. * 7 

Awone the additions to the world of books that are 
promised for this autumn, I am looking forward to a 
“Social History of Smoking,” which has been written by 
Mr. G. L. Apperson and will be published by Mr. Martin 
Secker. For there is a particularly close link between 
tobacco and literature. If there is no approval of 
smoking to be found in the Bible or Shakespere 
or the works of Mr. Shaw, a band of poets and prose- 
writers have celebrated “our holy herb Nicotian,” the 
blessed comforter of all poor bards.” From Raleigh to 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling, from Drayton and Defoe to Dickens, 
from Ben Jonson and Byron to Baudelaire and Sir 
James Barrie, there is an uninterrupted succession of 
men of letters who have smoked with satisfaction and 
eulogized with enthusiasm. Compared with these, one can 
afford to disregard grumblers like James I. or his flatterer, 
the “silver-tongued’”’ Sylvester, whose “Tobacco Battered 
and Pipes Shattered about their Eares that Idlely Idolize so 
Base and Barbarous a Weed” was mere sycophancy. Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Frederic Harrison stand as almost the only 
distinguished modern heads of the opposition. 

* + + 

James I.’s tirades against tobacco were as tedious as his 
theological disputations. “Smoking,” he wrote, “is a 
custom loathsome to the eye, hateful to the nose, harmful to 
the brain, dangerous to ‘the lungs,’’ and, with theological 
fervor, he went on to compare tobacco and hell :— 

“Tobacco is the lively image and pattern of Hell, for 
that it hath by allusion in it all the parts and vices of the 
world, whereby Hell may be gained. For, first it is smoke; 
so are all the vanities of the world. Secondly, it delighteth 
them that take it; so do all the pleasures of the world. 

Thirdly, it maketh men drunken and light in the head; so 

do all the vanities of the world. Fourthly, he that taketh 

tobacco saith that he cannot leave it, it doth bewitch; even 

so, the pleasures of the world make men loth to leave them.”’ 
+ 7 * 


Contrast this with Carlyle’s verdict that “ sedative, 
gently-soothing, gently-clarifying tobacco-smoke surely gives 
human intellect and insight the best chance they can have ”’ ; 
with Barclay’s eulogy of “this happy and holy herbe, this 
profitable plant”; or with Burton’s praise of it as a cure 
for melancholy: “ Tobacco—divine, rare, super-excellent 
tobacco—which goes far beyond all the panaceas, portable 
gold, and philosopher’s stones.” The schoolboy wrote better 
than he knew when he answered an examination question 
with the words: “Sir Walter Raleigh introduced tobacco 
into England, and when he smoked his first pipe, he 
exclaimed: ‘By the grace of God, Master Ridley, we have 
this day lighted such a fire in England as shall never more 
be put out.’” 

7 - k 
**Me let the sound of great Tobacco’s praise 
A pitch above those love-sick poets raise,’’ 
wrote Michael Drayton, and it would be easy to compile an 
anthology in praise of :— 
**Nature’s choice gift, whose acrimonious fume 
Extracts superfluous juices and refines 
The blood, distempered, from its noxious salts.’’ 
First place should be given to Lamb’s “Farewell to 
Tobacco ”’ for its mixture of love and hate, and its author’s 
willingness to “do anything but die” for “the friendliest 





” 


of plants.” Spenser, too, could be drawn upon, and so could 
George Lilly, and Ford, and Sir Robert Aytoun, and Cowper, 
and Crabbe, and Lowell, and Longfellow, and Théophile 
Gautier, and Paul Verlaine. For tobacco, like art, is 
international, and it is possible, even in these days, to feel 
some sympathy with Hans Breitmann’s hero who, “ when 
heavenly smoke was round his nose, he veels all Gott- 
resigned,” or with the character in “The Ingoldsby 
Legends” :— 
*‘A highly respectable man as a German, 

Who smoked like a chimney and drank like a Merman.” 

Or, if we would have pathos, surely the French poet’s 
“On ne casse jamais une pipe brilée, 
Mais la pipe qu’on aimait tant!” 
is far more poignant than Moore’s lament for his gazelle. 
+. ” < 
Byegon’s lines, too, come to mind when the smoke of high 
explosives threatens to curtail the supply of the smoke that 
Gitche Manito, the Mighty, made the symbol of peace :— 
‘* Sublime Tobacco! which from East to West 

Cheers the Tar’s labors or the Turkman’s rest; 

Which on the Moslem’s Ottoman divides 

His hours, and rivals opium and his brides; 

Magnificent in Stamboul but less grand, 

Tho’ not less loved, in Wapping, or the Strand.” 
Calverley’s ode raises the disputed question which is the 
most enjoyable smoke of the day. ‘‘ Sweet,” he says, 

“* Sweet when the morn is grey, 
Sweet when they’ve cleared away 
Lunch; and at close of day _ ~ 
Possibly sweetest.’ 
Some smokers will dispute this. Even the habit of smoking 
in bed or in one’s bath, which is often condemned as 
pernicious, is not without defenders. ‘“‘Do you always 
smoke arter you goes to bed, old cock?’ inquired Mr. Weller 
of his landlord, when they had both retired for the night. 
‘Yes, I does, young bantam,’ replied the cobbler.” 
* * * 

Tosacco has not only soothed and inspired writers. 
In one case, at any rate, it has enabled a poet to live 
and to go on writing. James Thomson, the author of “ The 
City of Dreadful Night,” was for some time dependent on 
the money he made by writing for “ Cope’s Tobacco Plant.” 
Many of Thomson’s essays—among them the articles on 
Rabelais, Saint-Amant, Ben Jonson, James Hogg, and 
Professor Wilson, which have been reprinted by Mr. Bertram 
Dobell in the volume of “ Biographical and Critical Studies ” 
—made their first appearance in ‘‘ The Tobacco Plant.” The 
little magazine has now become rather scarce, and it is 
not easy to get a complete set. But second-hand booksellers 
know it well, and odd numbers can be picked up from time 
to time. 

* * * 


In addition to its social and literary history, smoking 
has had its influence in the high political world. ‘The 
scene in “Cranford,” where Mr. Holbrook asks Miss Matty 
to fill his pipe—“ if it was a shock to her refinement, it was 
also a gratification to her feelings to be thus selected ’— 
gives us a glimpse of the social life of the time. A still 
greater occasion was when Bismarck asserted the equality 
of Prussia with Austria at the Frankfort Diet, by means of 


“his famous lighted cigar.” Here is Bismarck’s own 
description of the incident :— 


“In the sittings of the Military Commission, when 
Rochow was Prussian envoy, Austria alone smoked ; Rochow, 
who was a passionate smoker, would also have gladly done 
so, but did not venture. When I came I did not see any 
reason against it, and asked for a light from the presiding 
State. This seemed to be regarded with astonishment and 
displeasure. ; The others clearly held it so 
important that they sent home a report on the matter. 

It required much attention at the smaller Courts, 
and for quite half a year only the two great Powers 
smoked.”’ 

One by one the other envoys began to maintain the 
dignity of their countries by smoking, until only two 
were left. These dislikel tobacco, but, as Bismarck adds, 
“the honor and importance of their States required it, 
and so the Wurtemburger brought his cigar. Hesse- 
Darmstadt alone refrained.” 


PENGUIN. 
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Rediews. 


/ , AUSTRIA OF TO-DAY. 


‘Modern Austria: Her Racial and Social Problems, 
with a Study of Italia Irredenta.” By VirciNio 
GAypDA. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


A Book about Austria, published in August, 1915, and 
written by an Italian, might not be expected to display a 
sympathetic, or even an impartial, point of view, especially 
when the writer has been, like Mr. Gayda, a deep and 
devoted student of Italian Irredentism. Italia Irredenta 
is, in fact, the subject of the first section of the book, and 
we must confess, in reading these preliminary pages, to a 
slight sense of disappointment. It is not that we quarrel 
with Mr. Gayda’s facts. They are stated with the modera- 
tion of an experienced publicist, and there were possi- 
bilities of infinite bitterness which he has eschewed. But 
his theme is, by its nature, an indictment, an ez-parte 
presentment of the case, and though, on the issue between 
Italian nationality and Austrian Government, there may be 
nothing to be said on the Government’s side, it is otherwise 
with the relations between the Italians and their Austrian 
fellow-subjects of different race. In the Trentino, certainly, 
the case is clear. Here there is practically no racial inter- 
mixture, and a solid block of Italian population is being 
artificially severed from its kinsmen across an unnatural 
frontier, and forcibly dragooned into conformity with a 
numerically stronger German block beyond the mountains. 
But the competition of Slav and Italian along the eastern 
littoral of the Adriatic is a different story. Mr. Gayda 
implies that this competition would never have taken 
place, or at any rate, would never have gone against the 
Italians, but for the machinations of the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Yet he makes it clear in a later part of his book that 
the Hapsburg bureaucracy is no primum mobile. While 
seldom unable to influence, it is never known to originate, 
and the fluctuation in the balance between Italian and 
Slav is more truly attributable to deeper forces. If the 
Slovene villagers have made good their footing in the Italian 
city of Trieste, this is not simply because the Government 
has enticed the immigrants with free schools and cheap 
tenements, but because the Industrial Revolution of the 
last century has drained the agricultural hinterland to feed 
the urban centre at the world-port of Trieste, just as it has 
drained the English countryside to feed Liverpool and 
London. If the Croats, again, are asserting their pre- 
dominance in the local government of Dalmatia, the 
Austrian bureaucracy may congratulate itself, but the 
movement is ultimately due to that downward spread of 
education and progressive development of political capacity 
which has. enfranchized hitherto passive proletarian 
majorities, not only in Dalmatia, but in France and England 
as well. Mr. Gayda says that the Italians in Dalmatia 
“seem to be in a minority as compared with the Slavs,’’ but 
though he rightly discredits Austrian official statistics, 
5 per cent. is the most generous estimate of which we can 
give that minority the benefit. If, in this twentieth 
century, an element constituting 95 per cent. of the popula- 
tion were not decisively preponderant in the politics of a 
country, we should be surprised and shocked, even though 
that country were Dalmatia under Austrian rule. To justify 
Italian claims to Dalmatia, Mr. Gayda has to go back to the 
Venetian dominion and the part which the Italian culture 
it introduced has played in Dalmatia’s spiritual life. In 
other words, he appeals from the present to the past, and 
that is always a danger-signal in any political controversy. 
But we only criticize this prelude on Irredentism in 
order to pass on to the book itself, for the translator’s 
preface tells us that Section I. is no proper part of the 
book at all. “It was written after the outbreak of the 
European War, but before the entrance of Italy into the 
struggle ’’—written, that is, for a definite political end by 
an apostle of Irredentism, to assist the realization of his 
programme at a moment when it was trembling in the 
balance. The book itself was originally pyblished in 1913, 
a year before the tempest broke, and Ats subject is not 
Italian Irredentism, but the general character and condition 
of Austria. It is the picture of a state caught at a critical 
phase of its existence. and Mr. Gayda is admirably qualified 





for his tneme,/ His Italian nationality and Irredentist 
studies—for hé had already produced a scholarly work on 
“Italy beyond the Frontiers’’—have given the tempered 
edge of restrained hostility to his criticisms. He views 
Austria with a pitiless detachment, as a formidable 
organism fraught with explosive potentialities, for which 
he is not responsible, and from which he is resolved to 
keep his own country clear. Let Austria pursue her 
chequered course among the reefs to safety or destruction, 
while Italy steers her national ship through calmer waters. 
And yet our critic, like other foreigners who have 
acquainted themselves intimately with the Hapsburg 
Monarchy, is fascinated by the drama of its slow-moving, 
intricately-functioning life. Again and again there emerges 
from his most incisive passages a baffled sense of the unim- 
paired greatness, the incalculable momentum, that lurks in 
the jangle and jar of the fantastic Austrian machinery of 
state. For instance, the nationalist particularism that has 
wrought havoc in the ranks of Austrian Labor reveals te 
him “the grandeur of the new socialist tendency in 
Austria.’’ “The new spirit of Labor is a wonderful his- 
torical fact, an inevitable process on definite economic, 
political, and cultural lines.” He never forgets that Austria 
is near the heart of Europe, and that her tormented 
populations throb all the time with that wonderful 
European life which is bleeding itself to death in the con- 
vulsions of this war. 

That was the effect upon Mr. Gayda of the five years he 
spent in Austria to collect and publish his impressions. His 
impressionability, which is as marked as his critical power, 
was to be expected from his profession of journalism ; for 
Mr. Gayda is an instance of that combination between 
historian and journalist out of which so many good 
“publicists’’ have been made. 

His method of treatment is essentially journalistic—a 
series of individual sketches very loosely strung together 
and differing widely in character. Some are short, some 
long ; some serious or even tragic, some light or satirical ; 
some bristle with statistics, others give fleeting apergues of 
tenement, café, or boulevard. The very sure-handed 
English translation lets us see that his style is good, never 
mechanical, and always attuned to the matter in hand, and 
the plan of the book is remarkably suitable to a presenta- 
tion of Austria. For what is this Monarchy itself but a 
picturesque collection of incongruous elements, encounter- 
ing, colliding, combining, separating, with an inconsequence 
that reminds one of some interminable film in an 
‘‘ Imperial-Royal’’ cinematograph? Whether this com- 
bination of clashes is a harmony or a discord, history has 
not yet managed to decide. All we can do is to pick out 
the most prominent antitheses and range them in a rough 
kind of scale; but there is one strident chord which does 
seem to pervade the whole piece and account for its real 
dissimilarity from the rhythm of more commonplace 
countries—the unconscionable nationalism that overbears 
and breaks the melody of every other theme. 

Nationalism discomfited and embittered paternal 
despotism in Austria by a century of struggle which 
terminated in 1866, the year when the modern history of 
Austria, and Mr. Gayda’s survey of her problems, begins. 
Since then it has worn out middle-class Liberalism, and 
now it is wrestling for the soul of enfranchized Labor against 
a socialism called into being by the pathology of the 
Industrial Revolution. This struggle of Nationalism and 
Social Democracy for the allegiance of the industrial workers 
during the years between the convocation of the first 
manhood-suffrage parliament in 1907 and the engulfment 
of Austria in the present war, is the keynote of Austrian 
politics in their most recent phase, and as such it forms the 
main thread which connects Mr. Gayda’s string of essays 
together. It determines their disposal in two groups, one 
(Part II. of the present edition) comprising ‘‘ The National 
Problems,’’ and the other (Part III.) devoted to ‘‘ Classes 
and Parties.” 

The first essay on nationalism sets the tone of the whole 
book. It sketches that famous ‘“ People’s Parliament ’’ of 
1907, its naive aspirations after social regeneration, and 
the tragic comedy of its somnambulant lapse into the old 
nationalist ruts, to the satisfaction of all the “ powers that 
be.” A review of the nationalities follows—masterly 
reporting of the inch-by-inch trench warfare between 
German and Tchech, up and down industrial Bohemia; an 
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estimate of the Germans’ position in Austria which throws 
light on the anxiety with which the German race as a whole 
regards its future in Europe; a chapter on the Ruthenes, 
which strangely minimizes the antagonism between the 
Ukraine and Muscovy, and gives the surely erroneous 
impression that the majority of the Little Russian race in 
Austria looks to Petrograd rather than to Vienna for salva- 
tion. Then there is the ‘‘ Serbian Peril,’ which obtains 
such brilliant treatment that we cannot resist quoting the 
opening paragraph :— 

‘Every evening at six o’clock, when the public offices 
in Sarajevo are closed, the Franz-Josefs-gasse is illuminated 
by electric light and is filled with the most fashionable 
society of the town. At that hour the street, still somewhat 
Turkish in aspect, changes in a flash. Troops of solemn 
gentlemen in fur covts and tall hats; chattering groups of 
ladies who wither the tall hats with their lorgnettes; 
impassive, silent officers, smiling coldly at the lorgnettes, 
pass up and down in two dignified black lines; the last 
Mussulman fez deserts the street, the last Serbian voices 
take leave of each other quickly at the street corners and 
disappear; and the Franz-Josefs-gasse is entirely monopo- 
lized—as becomes its name—by the faithful subjects of the 
Emperor. In the streets the little army of newcomers, who 
have introduced Viennese fashions and customs, walk quietly 
and securely about, blissfully preparing their minds for the 
Abendmahl!”’ 

The succeeding essay handles the statistics of German 
colonization in Bosnia, and the juxtaposition of the two is a 
fair example of Mr. Gayda’s range. 

The transition from nationalities to parties (for Mr. 
Gayda wisely refrains from touching the Hungarian half of 
the Monarchy, which has followed an autonomous career 
since 1867), is effected by four penetrating little chapters 
on the Jews. The Jews are the one common factor in the 
cross-division. They are a national and a social group at 
once, and it is amusing to be shown the apparently full- 
blooded social organism of Austria as an automaton 
manipulated by Jewish hands—a conservative public 
reading a Jewish Liberal press, an unenterprising business 
world hustled into the audacities of a Jewish bourse, a 
patriarchal nobility collecting the revenues of its estates 
through the Jewish pedlar of the village. 

When we come to Part III. we find it even more 
fascinating than Part II. The national problems of 
Austria have become familiar to us through the war, but 
her social problems—though of equal moment for her future 
—are still an undiscovered land. Here we specially recom- 
mend the essays on ‘“‘ Christian Socialism’’ and ‘‘ The 
Bureaucracy ’—we would recommend them all if space were 
left even to mention them by title. But the reader must 
search for himself, and we hope there will be many who will 
read this book from cover to cover; for the “Crisis of an 
Empire,” which it portrays, has issued in a catastrophe 
which is no more nor less than the European War. This is 
a struggle to decide the position of the German nation on 
the Continent, and it will be decided by the fortunes of 
Austria in the fiery crucible. If the Hapsburg system 
survives the war, it will mean that the German has con- 
quered the ascendancy he desires, and imposed his yoke upon 
the lesser nationalities of Central and South-Eastern 
Europe, in triumphant partnership with the Magyar and 
the Turk. But if the contrary occurs, and the dismantling 
of the weather-beaten Austrian machine resolves the friction 
between its reluctant members, there is some hope that they 
may group themselves in a more harmonious organization 
towards a more fruitful end—the sorely-needed reconstruc- 
tion of their social life. And this consummation is as much 
to our interest as to theirs, for until it is attained we can 
never transfer our own attention again from the national 
problems of our neighbors to the social problem in our 
midst, which is always with us, and which in England, as 
in Austria, is the ultimate problem of life and death. 





KEATS. 


“The Poems of John Keats.” Arranged in Chronological 
Order, with a Preface, by Srpngy CoLvin. (Chatto & 
Windus. 2 vols. 15s. net.) 


MatrHew ARNoLp has often been attacked for his essay on 
Shelley. His essay on Keats, as a matter of fact, is much 





less sympathetic and penetrating. Here, more than any- 
where else in his work, he seems like a professor with 
whiskers drinking afternoon tea and discoursing on 
literature to a circle of schoolgirls. It is not that Matthew 
Arnold under-estimated Keats. ‘“ He is with Shakespeare,” 
he declared; and in another sentence: “In what we call 
natural magic, he ranks with Shakespeare.” One may 
disagree with this—for in natural magic Keats does not rank 
even with Shelley—and, at the same time, feel that Matthew 
Arnold gives Keats too little rather than too much apprecia- 
tion. He divorced Keats’s poetry too gingerly from Keats’s 
life. He did not sufficiently realize the need for under- 
standing all that passion and courage and railing ‘and 
ecstasy of which the poems are the expression. He was a 
little shocked ; he would have liked to draw a veil; he did 
not approve of a young man who could make love in 
language so unlike the measured ardour of one of Miss 
Austen’s heroes. The impression left by the letters to 
Fanny Brawne, he declared, was “unpleasing.” After 
quoting one of the letters, he goes on to comment :— 

“One is tempted to say that Keats’s love-letter is the 
love-letter of a surgeon’s apprentice. It has in its relaxed 
self-abandonment something underbred and ignoble, as of 
a youth ill brought up, without the training which teaches 
us that we must put some constraint upon our feelings and 
upon the expression of them. It is the sort of love-letter 
of a eurgeon’s apprentice, which one might hear read out 
in a breach of promise case, or in the Divorce Court.” 

Applied to the letter which Arnold had just quoted there 
could not be a more foolish criticism. Keats was dogged 
by a curious vulgarity (which produced occasional comic 
effects in his work), but his self-abandonment was not 
vulgar. It may have been in a sense immoral: he was 
an artist who practised the philosophy of exquisite moments 
long before Pater wrote about it. He abandoned 
himself to the sensations of love and the sensa- 
tions of an artist like a voluptuary. The best of his 
work is day-dreams of love and art. The degree to which 
his genius fed itself upon art and day-dreams of art is 
suggested by the fact that the most perfect of his early 
poems, written at the age of twenty, was the sonnet on 
Chapman’s Homer, and that the most perfect of his 
later poems was the “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” His magic 
was largely artistic magic, not natural magic. He writes 
about Pan and the nymphs, but we do not feel that they were 
shapes of earth and air to him, as they were to Shelley; 
rather they seem like figures copied out of his friends’ 
pictures. Consider, for example, the picture of a nymph 
who appeared to Endymion :— 

“It was a nymph uprising to the breast 

In the fountain’s pebbly margin, and she stood 

"Mong lilies, like the youngest of her brood. 

To him her dripping hand she softly kis’i, 

And anxiously began to plait and twist 

Her ringlets round her fingers.”’ 
The gestures of the nymph are as ludicrous as could be 
found in an Academy or Salon picture. Keats’s human or 
quasi-human beings are seldom more than decorations, but 
this is a commonplace decoration. The figures in “The 
Eve of St. Agnes’ and the later narratives are a part of the 
general beauty of the poems; but even there they are made, 
as it were, to match the furniture. It is the same in all his 
best poems. Keats’s imagination lived in castles, and he 
loved the properties, and the men and women were among 
the properties. We may forget the names of Porphyro and 
Madeline, but we do not forget the background casement 
and arras and golden dishes and beautiful sensual things 
against which we see them, charming figures of love-sickness. 
Similarly, in “ Lamia,’”’ we may remember the name of the 
serpent-woman’s love, with difficulty ; but who can forget the 
colors of her serpent-skin or the furnishing of her couch and 
of her palace in Corinth :— 

“That purple-lined palace of sweet sin’’? 
In Keats every palace has a purple lining. 

So much we may say in definition of Keats’s genius. 

It was essentially an esthetic genius. It anticipated both 
William Morris and Oscar Wilde. There is in Keats a 
passion for the luxury of the world such as we do not find 
in Wordsworth or Shelley. He had not that bird-like 
quality of song which they had—that happiness to be alive 
and singing between the sky and the green earth. He looked 
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on beautiful things with the intense devotion of the 
temple-worshipper rather than with the winged pleasure 
of the great poets. He was love-sick for beauty as Porphyro 
for Madeline. His attitude to beauty—the secret and 
immortal beauty—is one of ‘‘ love shackled with vain-loving.”’ 
It is desire of an almost bodily kind. Keats’s work, indeed, 
is in large measure simply the beautiful expression of 
bodily desire, or of something of the same nature as 
bodily desire. His conception of love was almost entirely 
physical. He was greedy for it to the point of green- 
sickness. His intuition told him that passion so entirely 
physical had in it something fatal. Love in his poems is 
poisonous and secret in its beauty. It is passion for a 
Lamia, for La Belle Dame sans Merci. Keats’s ecstasies 
were swooning ecstasies. They lacked joy. It is not only 
in the “Ode to a Nightingale” that he seems to praise 
death more than life. This was temperamental with him. 
He felt the “cursed spite” of things as melancholily 
as Hamlet did. He was able to dream a_ world 
nearer his happiness than this world of dependence 
and church bells and “literary jabberers”; and he 
could come to no terms except with his fancy. We 
do not mean to suggest that he despised the beauty of the 


earth. Rather he filled his eyes with it :— 
“ Hill-flowers running wild 
In pink and purple chequer—” 
and :— 


“Up-pil’d, 
The cloudy rack slow journeying in the West, 
Like herded elephants.” 


But the simple pleasure in colors and shapes grows less in 
his later poems. It becomes overcast. His great poems 
have the intensity and sorrow of a farewell. 

It would be absurd, however, to paint Keats as a man 
without vitality, without pugnacity, without merriment. His 
brother declared that “ John was the very soul of manliness 
and courage, and as much like the Holy Ghost as Johnny 
Keats ””—the Johnny Keats who had allowed himself to be 
“snuffed out by an article.’”’ As a schoolboy he had been 
fond of fighting, and as a man he had his share of militancy. 
He had a quite healthy sense of humor, too—not a subtle 
sense, but at least sufficient to enable him to regard his 
work playfully at times, as when he commented on an early 
version of ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci” containing the 
lines :— 

“ And there I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four.”’ 


“Why four kisses? ”’ he writes to his brother :— 


“ Why four kisses—you will say—why four? Because I 
wish to restrain the headlong impetuosity of my Muse— 
she would have fain said ‘ score’ without hurting the rhyme 
—but we must temper the imagination, as the critics say, 
with judgment. I was obliged to choose an even number, 
that both eyes might have fair play, and to speak truly 
I think two apiece quite sufficient. Suppose I had said 
seven, there would have been three and-a-half apiece—a 
very awkward affair, and well got out of on my side.” 


That was written nearly a year after the famous “ Quarterly ”’ 
article on “ Enydmion,” in which the reviewer had so severely 
taken to task “Mr. Keats (if that be his real name, for 
we almost doubt that any man in his senses would put his 
real name to such a rhapsody).” It suggests that Keats 
retained at least a certain share of good spirits, in spite of 
the “Quarterly” and Fanny Brawne and the approach of 
death. His observation, too, was often that of a spirited 
common-sense realist rather than an esthete, as in his first 
description of Fanny Brawne :— 


“She is about my height—with a fine style and 
countenance of the lengthened sort—she wants sentiment 
in every feature—she manages to make her hair look well— 
her nostrils are fine—though a little painful—her mouth is 
bad and good—her profile is better than her full face, which, 
indeed, is not full but pale and thin, without showing any 
bone—her shape is very graceful, and so are her move- 
ments—her arms are good, her hands bad-ish—her feet 
tolerable—she is not seventeen [nineteen?]—but she is 
ignorant—monstrous in her behavior, flying out in all 
directions, calling people such names—that I was forced 
lately to make use of the term minz; this is, I think, not 
from any innate vice but from a penchant she has of acting 





stylishly. I am, however, tired of such style, and shal] 

decline any more of it.’’ 
Yet before many months he was writing to the “ minx,” 
‘“‘T will imagine you Venus to-night, and pray, pray, pray, 
pray to your star like a heathen.” Certain it is that it was 
after his meeting with Fanny Brawne that he grew, as in 
a night, into a great poet. His first book had nothing in 
it but the Homer sonnet that puts him among the masters, 
and “Endymion,” for all its continual and accidental 
beauties, is the work of an artist struggling incapably with 
his materials. In 1819, however, the year after his meeting 
with Fanny, he wrote “ The Eve of St. Agnes,” the “ Ode 
on a Grecian Urn,” “La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ the 
“Ode to a Nightingale,” “Lamia,” and the “Ode to 
Autumn,” besides a part of “ Hyperion,’’ that overpraised 
torso, which, in spite of its beauties, is marble in the hands 
of one who is not a sculptor in genius but a painter. There 
have been few more teeming years in the life of a poet, and 
they may have partly been due to Fanny Brawne and her 
effect upon his life. Let us not then abuse Keats’s passion 
for her as vulgar. But let us not attempt to make up for 
this by ranking him with Shakespeare. He is great among 
the second, not among the first poets. Sir Sidney Colvin’s 
beautifully-printed edition of his poems enables us to follow 
the development of his genius from year to year—even from 
month to month. The poems are published in chronological 
order, genius and commonplace side by side. We cannot but 
regret that the edition did not include the preface to 
“Endymion.” An edition like this should be complete, and 
no Keats is complete without that revealing preface. 





THE WAR AND THE WORKING CLASSES. 


“Labor in War Time.” By G. D. H. Core. (Bell. 2s. 6d. 
net.) 


Mr. Cote’s book on “The World of Labor” gave a new 
inspiration and a new direction to economic inquiry and 
discussion. An acute and powerful mind was turned on to 
an aspect of the labor question that had been rather 
obscured in our speculations about the future of society, with 
results of great and immediate consequence. We may put 
it in this way. Most of those who thought about labor 
questions began with the State and its functions, and 
treated the trade unions rather as organizations for pro- 
tecting the interests of the workpeople, which enlightened 
persons had come to accept as salutary and necessary 
institutions. The Socialist thinking of the ’nineties had 
tended to concentrate on the State as the public-spirited 
and conscientious employer; and for many, tired and 
bewildered in their search after truth or its best substitute, 
peace, the simplicity of this formula possessed a magic 
charm. The Insurance Act represented in some respects 
the combination of this spirit with certain elements of the 
old individualist economy, and the extent to which our 
politics were dominated by this general habit of mind, the 
reluctance to face some of the questions that such methods 
raised for all who were concerned for democratic ideals, were 
reflected in the character of the agitation the Bill excited. 
There was a great deal of contention over the grievances 
of employers, who were to pay a new tax; the status the 
Bill imposed on the employed was scarcely ever brought 
into the discussion. Yet in this regard the Bill was a 
revolution. 

What Mr. Cole has done has been to bring us all back 
to the trade unions, to remind us of ideals that we had 
forgotten in our new social philosophy, to make us face 
questions that we had put away from us in indolence or 
despair. Are our trade unions to be merely organizations 
for protecting the economic interests of sets of workpeople 
and for checking the tyranny of great and powerful 
interests? Did the men of imagination and sympathy who 
threw themselves into the pioneer work of the trade union 
movement a century ago look forward to nothing better than 
this, to society prescribing a certain minimum standard of 
decency and livelihood for the working classes, and the 
trade unions standing guard over the industrial interests of 
their members? Nobody who has read the pages of the 
“Voice of the People’’ or the literature of Chartism will 
think that these were the heroic dreams of the early work- 
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BEST NEW BOOKS 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN | 


THE BIRTH-TIME OF THE WORLD, 
AND OTHER SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. 
By J. JOLY, Sc.D., F.R.S, Professor of Geology and 
Mineralogy in the University of Dublin. 
10s. 6c. net. 
This is a volume containing twelve Essays and Addresses written 
within recent years. The subjects are dealt with in a manner to be 
understood by general readers possessing elementary scientific 


education. They include some ot the most interesting problems and 
theories of modern times. 


DENMARK AND THE DANES. 
By WILLIAM J. HARVEY and CHRISTIAN REPPIEN. 


With 32 lilustrations. Demy 8vo, c'oth, 12s. 6d. net. 


This book contains a sympathetic account of recent social, economic, 
aud political movements in Denmark, and a description of the origin 
and development particularly of institutions peculiar to that country 


RUSSIA AND THE GREAT WAR. 
By GREGOR ALEXINSKY. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


[Second Impression. 


“*We recommend all those who under-value, not merely the Russian 
contrbuiion to the War, but the importance of Russia's political 
association with wesiern democracy, to read this book.’’—The Nation. 


Every irishman’s Library. 


Irish literature is rich beyond compare in historic incident, 


noble aspiration, humour, romance, and poetic sentiment. Thus, | 
not to Irishmen only but to all who take a general interest inthe | 


literature of the nations, the literature of Ireland makes a specia! 
appeal. 


Hitherto this literature has been a closed book to many, and it 


is the purpose of EVERY IRISHMAN'S LIBRARY to bring its | 


noble treasures of prose and verse to the doors of all book lovers. 
FIRST SIX VOLUMES NOW READY. 
Cloth, with a frontispiece, 2s, 6d. net each. 


1. THOMAS DAVIS, Selections from his prose and Poetry, 
Edited by T. W. ROLLESTON, M.A. (Dublin). 


2. WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST, By W.H. MAXWELL. 
Edited by the Earl of Dunraven. 


3. LEGENDS OF SAINTS AND SINNERS FROM THE 
IRISH, Edited by Douglas Hyde, LL.D. (Dublin). 


4. THE BOOK OF IRISH HUMOUR. 
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men thinkers. These men and women had a vision of a 
day when the working classes would no longer be “ esteemed 
-merely as an instrument for the creation of wealth,’”’ but 
would have themselves a responsible share in their industrial 
society, and would be able to think and speak of themselves 
in a character that France had made so terrible to one-half 
the world and so intoxicating to the other, claiming that title 
of citizen which English magistrates thought blasphemous. 
Mr. Cole in his first book examined the trade unions in this 
spirit, discussing the deficiencies of their organization, the 
nature of their leadership and government, and bringing 
under review the several types and examples of trade union 
action and trade union ideas in other countries from which 
we here could take inspiration or warning. This was the 
great importance of his contribution to modern economic 
literature. How far were the trade unions properly organized 
for larger purposes than those they served? What reforms 
were necessary? On what lines was progress most likely? 
And what was the ideal we should have before our eyes of the 
future relations of those bodies to the State? 

Mr. Cole’s new book stands in close relation to his 
first, for his full and striking review of the actual course 
that has been followed by the Government and by the trade 
unions during the war is chiefly interesting for its bearing on 
the capital problem so well set out in “The World of 
Labor.” It was remarked in these columns when war 
broke out that Great Britain was to pass through the 
same violent disturbance as that which affected the course 
of the Industrial Revolution so disastrously a century ago, 
but that in the interval the working-class organizations had 
become a recognized part of the State, and that if the 
State knew how to use its modern resources the worst con- 
sequences would be avoided. Mr. Cole’s book is largely an 
examination of our record during a year of war from this point 
of view. That it is highly critical is not surprising. Neither 
Government nor trade unions can be said to have handled 
the industrial problems of this war with conspicuous success, 
and the reason has been that neither in the Government nor 
the trade unions has there been an effective recognition of the 
part that working-class organizations should play in a great 
national crisis. The Government in office when war broke 
‘out applied to the new situation the main principles on 
which they had acted in time of peace. Trade unions 
received the outward courtesy of recognition, but little 
more; they were welcomed as “smoothers”; but in 
the several issues that arose, the course the Govern- 
ment took was gravely injurious to trade union 
interests. Thus relief was organized on mistaken lines; on 
child labor, on the Factory Acts, and on the general question 
of sweating, the Government made fatal concessions of 
principle; and, finally, in the Munitions Act, they threw 
away a golden opportunity of securing a true and effective 
co-operation of the working classes with the State. With 
a little imagination, the State and the trade unions could 
have been made real partners in the perils and responsi- 
bilities of the hour. Unhappily, the Government declined 
to take any of the steps that were needed; they hesitated 
to eliminate private profits in the case of the most essential 
services, and when setting up their Munitions Tribunals 
they passed over the trade unions in a way that surprised 
and distressed many who had followed Mr. Lloyd George’s 
speeches. Meanwhile, what of the trade unions? Their 
case was difficult, and in reading Mr. Cole’s criticisms— 
criticisms in the main just and pertinent—we must remember 
that they were naturally and properly reluctant to embarrass 
the nation in its arduous conflict. That reluctance deserved 
more consideration than it received from the Government ; 
the Ministerial speeches on prices, for example, and the 
timid spirit in which the recommendations of the Committee 
on Coal Prices have been treated, were a poor return for the 
readiness of trade unions to forego their claims for higher 
wages. But the weakness in the position of the trade unions 
brought out in Mr. Cole’s earlier book—a weakness due 
partly, of course, to the circumstances of their history, and 
to the great and increasing mass of administrative business 
thrust on them—was revealed in this crisis very clearly. 
The leaders did not realize that the time had come 
for pressing for a new status for the trade union, and 
that they could best help their country by demanding the 
right to help it through the power of their own organizations. 








They lost the opportunity of the Munitions Bill, partly 
because many of them took too narrow a view of the purposes 
of trade unionism. Consequently, the labor question, which 
is infinitely more than a wage question, has come to be 
associated in this terrible crisis with the old feuds of 
capitalist and workman. For that the Government are to 
blame, for they ought to have abolished that feud by 
abolishing private profits; but the statesmanship and the 
enterprise of trade unionism are to blame, too. 

What of the future? As between the pessimists who 
look for the industrial conditions of 1817 when peace comes, 
and the optimists who expect good trade and rapid recovery, 
Mr. Cole leans to a modified optimism. But he sees that 
the trade unions will be confronted with great and searching 
problems. The war has brought a great increase in the 
industrial power of the State; the return of the soldiers to 
industry raises problems of readjustment of an acute kind ; 
the relaxation of trade union rules will be seized upon by 
many employers as a great opportunity. On the other hand, 
Mr. Cole sees grounds for hope, partly in the spirit which 
he thinks will animate the soldiers who return (we think 
he is right, and that war will make them less rather than 
more patient), partly in the experience which trade unionists 
will have had on Munitions Committees during the war. If 
the various trade unions merely think of themselves as 
representing the interests of one set of workers, then the 
peace will find the working classes in a sorry position for 
coping with their new problems. But if the trade unions 
will insist on being more than this, if they will represent 
the working classes in a wider spirit, if they will accept 
larger responsibilities, seeking to give the workman a new 
status, and overruling the small jealousies that divide 
skilled from unskilled, and the small views that tend to 
make the trade union an appendix to the social structure 
rather than a challenge to it, then the outlook for the future 
is bright and hopeful. Only the trade unions must not wait 
for the end of the war to think about their position; it is 
essential that they should be preparing now. For that 
reason, we hope that Mr. Cole’s important book will be 
studied widely and carefully, for it is full of wise warning 
and wise guidance. 





STYLE. 


“The Pioneers.” By KATHARINE SUSANNAH PRICHARD 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 6s.) 

“Happy Endings.” By I. A. R. Wy ir. 

“The Perpetual Choice.” 
(Methuen. 68.) 

“Change.” By M. P. WILLcocks. 

**Demi-Royal.” 


One of the extraordinary things about the criticism of novels 
is that style, as the corner-stone to the architecture of 
fiction, is scarcely ever mentioned. Both the critics and 
the novelists have dispensed with it; in the curriculum of 
writing or judging a novel it is no longer included. There 
are, of course, many obvious explanations of this sin of 
omission—the over-production of the market, in which the 
qualities that stimulate a sense of style, such as leisure, 
education, a criterion of values other than commercial, 
training, and so on, are at a discount ; the mechanical treat- 
ment of material; the limitations imposed on independence 
and experiment ; the predominance of certain well-defined 
conventions and others. Even the best types of modern 
fiction ignore the indispensable qualification of style. The 
realists are as much afraid of it as the medieval anchorites 
were of their sumptuous visions, and the others who attempt 
to get away from the economic margin of popularity sacrifice 
it unscrupulously to their psychology. Give a style a bad 
name, in fact, and it becomes, in the eyes of the busy 
novelist, the exercise of a dilettante. And yet modern 
literature is a direct heritage from the noble stylists of the 
eighteenth century. 


(Mills & Boon. 6s. 
By CONSTANCE COTTERELL. 


(Hutchinson. 6s.) 
By ASHTON HILLIERS. (Methuen. 6s.) 





“The Pioneers” is, we are told, “the great Australasian 
prize novel in the £1,000 all-British:competition.”’ And so, 
naturally enough, one is inclined to be suspicious of it before 
opening the first page. We can see the candidates sitting 
down to their tasks, not so: much to write a good novel as 
to win that £1,000. The examination element, somehow or 
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THE BRITISH ‘“‘ TOMMY” IN CAPTIVITY. 


A very pathetic letter from a British prisoner in Germany 
appeared in the “Daily Chronicle” of the 23rd inst. It 
described—as many similar letters have done—the great 
hardships which are inflicted upon the British “ Tommy 
who has the misfortune to be interned in Germany. It 
gave details of the very meagre, and often uneatable, fare 
which these men are receiving, followed by an urgent appeal 
for help. “ Under the circumstances,” the letter continued, 
“do try to send me something occasionally. If you only 
knew how I need that something, I am sure you would be 
sorry for me. Of course, I am not the only one in this 
state. There are lots more Englishmen like me.” _ 

Yet, although these prisoners of war are suffering such 
terrible privations, and learn very little of the way the 
struggle is progressing, their spirits are undaunted. They 
are “forward-looking ’’ men, and they bear no ill-feeling 
towards their captors. “But, thank God,” says the British 
prisoner already quoted, ‘ it cannot last for ever. It is 
bound to come to an end some time, and, thank God, we 
Englishmen can take the medicine and say ‘God forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’” 

Because it was known how the British prisoners of war 
in Germany were suffering, and in response to their 
repeated requests to “send me something,” the Royal Savoy 
Association for the Relief of British Prisoners of War was 
founded in May last by the Rev. Hugh B. Chapman, 
Chaplain of the Royal Chapel of the Savoy. 

The main object of the Association is to send parcels 
of food and other necessaries to the loneliest and most 
friendless among the prisoners, whose families are often 
unable to send any help. Great care is taken to discover 
really necessitous cases and prevent overlapping. The list 
of prisoners changes from week to week, as new names con- 
tinually come in, while others are removed, having been 
taken over by private benefactors. There are at the present 
moment the names of 300 soldiers and 200 deep-sea fisher- 
men on the books. 

Realizing that in many charities wastage and inefficiency 
had crept in, the organizers of the Savoy Association for 
British Prisoners spent much time and thought in making 
their arrangements as perfect as possible. The contents of 
the parcels which are sent every Friday to our men in 
Germany are purchased by skilled buyers at the lowest 
possible cost. It was realized from the first that the 
cheapest way to buy the goods was in bulk, and when the 
Savoy Association was inaugurated the Savoy School was 
used for the reception of the stores and the despatch of the 
weekly parcels. But the good work which the Savoy 
Association was doing soon became widely known. British 
prisoners in Germany who had received a parcel told their 
comrades, and soon letters were received from these men 
asking if they, too, might be favored with an occasional 
parcel. So the good work grew, and the accommodation 
at the Savoy School was found to be inadequate. It became 
necessary to find a suitable warehouse for the reception 
of the goods, and one was obtained at 34, Minories. Here 
the goods are stored and drawn upon as required at the 
packing centre. At the centre there labors all day long 
a small army of voluntary workers, who sort and arrange 
the various articles that are being sent to cheer the hearts 
of the brave men, many of whom have been prisoners for 
nearly a year. From the many letters received and from 
the detailed reports given by exchanged prisoners of war 
it has been abundantly proved that it is absolutely necessary 
that the good work of sending necessaries to our brave men 
should continue. Every week brings fresh appeals for help. 
Every week letters are received from men who have never 
had a parcel and whose relatives are too poor to send them 
anything. Many of these men only hear of the outer world 
through the Savoy Association. The letters of thanks which 
they send are real “human documents.” They all look for 
the arrival of another parcel, and they all yearn for the 
time to come for them to return home. 

In order that the good work of the Savoy Association 
may not suffer through lack of funds, it is necessary that 
they should receive an immediate and substantial increase of 
subscriptions. These should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Miss Lilian A. Cowell, at the offices, Savoy School, 7, Savoy 
Hill, Strand, W.C. : 
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The Manchester Guardian —‘ Here Mr. Wells has written pages 
which are probably the most notable that have been produced 
in England under the great shadow of the war. The story is not 
about the war, but it is intimately to the chaos of Europe, out of 
which the war has come.” 
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By F. S. OLIVER. 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Sphere.— Everyone is reading ‘Ordeal by Battle.’ : 
There are chapters which Macaulay might have been proud to 
have written. Mr. Oliver drives home as no other writer has 
done, I think, the fact that if we had not been this war as 
a united nation, if we had been neutral, if Belgium had not been 
invaded, and there had lacked that breaking of a treaty, our 
country must have been smashed and broken within the next 
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other, throws all the canons out of perspective. For it is 
a trial, not of artistic, but of sellimg capacity. And so we 
must abandon, and do perforce, any possibility of style, in 
spite of the fact that “ The Pioneers” is happily free from 
those colonial peculiarities of expression which abound in the 
“ hands-across-the-seas”” type of novel. Though it does not 
call for any detailed criticism, it is, in its primitive way, 
an honest book. 


Mr. Wylie’s “ Happy Endings” is not a novel but a 
collection of four short stories. The first of them is a semi- 
farcical, semi-playful account of the chivalrous adventures 
of Mr. Alfred Jonas in business. Mr. Jonas, naturally 
enough, does not prosper, until an aspiring capitalist has 
the sense to recognize that, with Mr. Jonas and his reputa- 
tion for honest dealing on his list of shareholders, he can 
run any fraudulent enterprise he can put his hand to. “The 
Innocents,” the second, and, by far, the most superior of 
them all, is a tale of the war, with Albert Edward, the 
cockney, and his German counterpart, both firmly convinced 
of the justice of their respective countries’ causes, meeting 
in the cold light of facts on the battlefield. Their fraternity 
is in little the tragic comment upon their own and their 
countries’. destinies. The idea is not, of course, original, 
but it is worked out with unusual tenderness and irony. 
The other two stories are written in the normally abnormal 
transpontine manner. And the interesting thing is that as 
soon as Mr. Wylie allows the qualities of irony and pity to 
play over his work, so, in corresponding ratio, he develops 
something of a genuine style. — 





“The Perpetual Choice,” whether it be one or no, 
mirrors to a quite remarkable extent the faults and virtues 
of the first novel. It runs off the lines at the close, 
and it is never, even in its best moment, any more 
than potentially good. On the other hand, it makes a 
serious attempt to illustrate the reaction of circumstances 
upon psychology and the conflict of character to dominate 
circumstances. The first part of the book is occupied with 
the struggle of the mean-spirited, pietistic, false Georgina 
and the vigorous, independent Morgan Le Fel for the posses- 
sion of Kay Forsyth. But then, with the skein of her issues 
well woven, Miss Cotterell suddenly takes up an entirely 
irrelevant thread, and sketches the love-affair between 
Morgan and an _ unsubstantial male called James 
Addbrooke. All the careful work of her earlier development, 
that is to say, is thrown upon the scrap-heap. Miss 
Cotterell has, in addition, a style. Unfortunately, it is not 
a good style, with the clipped, abrupt sentence for its 
unrelieved machinery. There is no variety in it whatever, 
and half-way through the book we seem to be enduring a 
nightmare of jumping over hurdles placed a few yards apart 
and stretching into infinity. 


Miss Willcocks’s new novel displays precisely the opposite 
kind of inclination. It eschews brevity and con- 
ciseness in style, and runs its sentences into such a 
plentiful deal of clauses, partitioned by commas, that we 
feel like a hapless Theseus with all labyrinth and no thread 
before him. Nor does the fact that Miss Willcocks 
introduces a large number of abstract speculations into 
her narrative improve matters. In all her work there 
is a certain solidity of treatment which is a contrast to the 
sleight-of-hand methods of many other popular novelists. 
But the effect of her style is often to weigh down that 
solidity into heaviness. “Change” is a rather con- 
fused theatre for the clash of the older and younger 
generations, with John Starr, who marries Angela, the 
daughter of the rich slum-owning Willoughbys, instead of 
Bess Latimer, who is as much in revolt against commercial 
conditions as he is, for the hero. The ironical Professor, 
Julius Fielding, is the chorus, and the chorus, which 
expresses itself in frank though elaborate terms, finally 
carries off the vagabondish Bess. It is a pity that so 
promising a book is spoiled by so much vagueness and 
circumlocution. 





““Demi-Royal” pursues the career of a suppositious son 
of Mrs. Fitzherbert, the wife of the Regent, through 
countless vicissitudes in the Napoleonic wars. Mr. 


































































Hilliers’s book is on the familiar lines of historical romance, 
more ingenious, perhaps, but, on the whole, no better and 
no worse. So with the style, with its semi-archaic flavor 
and its slightly strutting air, as though it were highly 
conscious of being clad in wig and pantofles. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Renaissance, the Protestant Revolution, and the 
Catholic Reformation in Continental Europe.” By 
EDWIN MARTIN HuLME. (Allen & Unwin. 10s. net.) 


Tus is a text-book of European “ Kulturgeschichte ’’ from 
the end of the thirteenth century to the beginning of the 
seventeenth, written by the Professor of History of the 
University of Idaho. Mr. Hulme travels over well-beaten 
ground, and makes abundant use of the guide-posts placed 
by his predecessors, but at the same time he looks at things 
from his own point of view, and his judgments are not mere 
echoes from previous writers. His condemnations of the 
system against which Luther rebelled are definite if 
restricted, and his praise for the Reformers is seldom free 
from qualifications. This quality of judicial restraint is 
visible even in his estimates of such great move- 
ments of the time as the revival of art and letters 
in the fourteenth century, or the later French 
renaissance, which produced Ronsard and du Bellay. 
A text-book may be none the worse for having been 
written by a man of this temper, and if Mr. Hulme 
does not kindle his readers’ emotion, he certainly supplies 
them with plenty of information. All the leading men and 
movements of the period are subjected in turn to his 
scrutiny, while the political groupings of the European 
nations are glanced at, and sometimes studied in detail. 
Mr. Hulme gives us none of those flash-lights of happy 
generalization that light up a period and show us the forces 
that moulded its thought and activity. But his book has 
the merits of conscientious pedestrian work. It is 
furnished with a capital index. 

* * * 
‘*Ralph Waldo Emerson.” By O. W. Firkins. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


(Constable. 


Mr. Frrxins’s book on Emerson is typical of a form 
of literary criticism which took its rise in Germany but has 
won its way into other countries, particularly the United 
States. It is painstaking, honest, and informed, but it is 
also dull, ponderous, largely concerned with trivialities or 
fine-spun distinctions, and consequently exceedingly difficult 
to read. Emerson as a prose-writer is discussed under 
eighteen different heads—rhythm, condensation, fecundity, 
floridity, unbendings, polarity, inhibitions, and so forth— 
some of which are again sub-divided. No writer could 
remain alive under such treatment, and no reader can follow 
its sententious and pretentious periods without impatience. 
To tabulate Emerson’s “ receptivities and opacities” in two 
columns is about as useful as compiling a list of his 
“unbendings,” in which are included such phrases as that 
man’s operations on the earth are “only a little clipping, 
baking, patching, and washing,’’ or that we are not to “ fag 
in paltry works which serve our pot and bag alone,” or 
which solemnly record that Emerson calls the English 
sailor “Jack” and the Irish-American laborer “ Paddy.” 
Nor do we benefit greatly from the advice that if we are 
to appreciate the prose rhythm of Emerson, “two things 
must be diligently remembered: that the are of vibration 
is often narrow and that the rate of vibration is often slow,” 
when we find the dictum illustrated by the sentence: 
“ Things ripen, new men come.”’ 

+ . * 
‘The Public and Private Life of Kaiser William II.” By 

EDWARD Lecce. (Nash. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Lecce’s account of the Kaiser is as unqualified an 
indictment of that monarch as his former book on Edward VII. 
was a eulogy of our own king. Indeed, Mr. Legge traces 
not a little of William II.’s animosity towards everything 
English to his dislike of his uncle. King Edward, it seems, 
“took a wicked delight in cleverly making fun of William 
in their conversations,’’ and of hinting at the approach of 
“ the time when kings and emperors would have ‘ to shut up 
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torial Chemistry and Dyeing; Leather Industries; 
Coal Gas, and Fuel Industries; Mining and Metallurgy. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE: 


All branches of Medicine, and Surgery, including 
Dentistry. Hospital practice at Leeds General Infirmary, 
Leeds Public Dispensary, and other Hospitals. 


WOMEN ARE ADMITTED TO ALL 
COURSES ON THE SAME TERMS 
AS MEN. 


NEXT SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER | 
Ist, 1915. FEES AND PROSPECTUSES 
ON APPLICATION TO THE SECRE- 
TARY, THE UNIVERSITY, LEEDS. 




















THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


NEW BOYS ARRIVE SEPTEMBER 15Tu, OTHERS 16TH, 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of 
life. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For 
prospectus, address: Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, SUBREY. 


CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habite 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuite and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full aenteatio course for senior pupils and external studente. 

Principals—Mise VYheodora E. Clark and Mies K. M. Ellis. 








PINEHURST, CROWBORULUGN (SUSSEX). 
Country School for. Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Meorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 


Principal, Miss H. T. Nery, M.A. (Viet.), Class. Tripos (Camb.). 
Prospectus on application. 


CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, 


BISHOP’S STORTFORD, HEATS. 
Headmistress: Miss Estner Casz, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, 
Cambridge). 

Second Mistress: Miss Estersproox Hicks, B.Sc. (London). 

A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. 














CCASION offers for two Lady Pupils in modern pro- 
gressive garden. Healthy situation. Inside and outside Fruit, 
Vegetables, Roses. Herbaceous. Lawn, etc. Constant instruction and | 
supervision by working head gardener. Exceptional opportunity to | 
acquire practical knowledge. Terms moderate.—Apply G. D. Clark, 
F.R.H.S., St. Denys, Hawkinge, near Folkestone | 











AIR RAID WARNING. 


An Open Letter to the British Public. 

We notice with considerable surprise that the Commissioner 
of Police deprecates the use of Dry Powder Extinguishers, and, 
further, states that no reliance can be placed upon such 
appliances for effectively controlling fires such as are likely to 
be caused by bombs, explosive or incendiary. 

As the Proprietors of the original Dry Powder Extinguisher, 
known and used the world over as Kyl-Fyre, we cannot let this 
statement pass without protest and denial. We notice with 
much astonishment that the use of sand is advocated as an 
effective means of dealing with such fires, although we have 
demonstrated again and again before Fire Experts and 
Authorities that the Kyl-Fyre Extinguisher has ten times the 
extinguishing properties of sand on any class of fire. This we 
are prepared to prove to the full satisfaction of the Com- 
missioner of Police, if we can have the opportunity of so doing, 
or, indeed, before any reliable authority whatever. 

We will go further, and will gladly give the sum of £100 
to the Red Cross Society if large fires can be extinguished as 
expeditiously with sand as with Kyl-Fyre. Sand can only 
smother the fire, having no other extinguishing properties; the 
enormous quantity of sand required is obvious, and could not 
possibly be kept on hand. Even one bucket of sand is too heavy 
for a woman or child to handle, while Kyl-Fyre only weighs six 
pounds. Kyl-Fyre extinguishes fires by the gas which is 
generated, thereby displacing the oxygen. The price of this 
extinguisher is only 5s. 6d. There is nothing more effective at 
any price. 

Kyl-Fyre is installed extensively by the London County 
Council, various Government Departments, Fire Brigades, 
Motor Companies, Railway and Shipping Companies, Electrical 
Works, great Warehouses, etc., etc. It has been approved by 
the Board of Trade and Fire Offices Committee. It has never 
been known to fail. ; 

We desire the tens of thousands of our customers all over 
the world to feel that they have the handiest and most effective 
Extinguisher possible. We feel it to be our duty, in face of 
the statement issued, to re-assure the public in the strongest 
possible manner regarding this whole matter. 

H. F. M. VARLEY 
(Managing Director, Kyl-Fyre, Ltd.). 

Elms-buildings, Eastbourne. 

P.S.—The next demonstration will be given in Central 
London on Thursday, October 7th. It will be of great public 
interest. Applications for cards of admission should be sent 
to us. 


Che Daily News 


has a unique record amongst London daily 
papers in regard to signed articles on 
the war. 

Its special 
contributions by 
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included 


A. G. Gardiner 
Romain Rolland 

E. F. Benson 

A, E. W. Mason 
Anthony Hope 

Erskine Childers 

G. M. Trevelyan 
Maurice Leblanc 

Eden Phillpotts 

“Geo. A. Birmingham” 
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Sir Edwin Pears Justin Huntly McCarthy 
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their shops.’’’ One can imagine that such conversations 
were little likely to ingratiate a man of the Kaiser’s tempera- 
‘ment, a temperament which Mr. Legge credits with morbid 
impulsiveness unbalanced by any real ability. He has, 
indeed, a store of ‘‘ mechanical knowledge mechanically 
absorbed,’’ but no capacity for awaiting the full effect of a 
decision. This estimate Mr. Legge supports by a crowd of 
impressions and anecdotes, nearly all of which aré to the 
Kaiser’s discredit. Mr. Legge, who was with the Germans 
in their advance on Paris in 1870, gives his own reminiscences 
of the Franco-Prussian War, and he also includes some 
stories of the high politics of Europe during the past half- 
century. One of the most startling of these is that, impelled 
by the progress of Socialism and the financial strain, the 
Kaiser had made arrangements to attack France in 1892. He 
communicated his intention to Queen Victoria, and the war 
was only averted by the diplomacy of Lord Salisbury, who 
caused the Tsar to make a friendly advance to France. This 
caused the Kaiser to reflect, and peace was preserved for 
another twenty years. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


Tue City seems to be very well satisfied with the 
Budget. I went there to ascertain the feelings of bankers 
and others, and they all spoke of it and of Mr. McKenna very 
favorably, though, of course, there were minor points of 
criticism. One banker expressed strong disapproval of the 
abolition *of the halfpenny post, and suggested that 
journalists might very well take the matter up and obtain 
a reversal of this decision. All those who spoke to me 
seemed to feel that it was only an instalment, and 
that the income-tax will go still higher. In fact, there 
was some surprise and relief that it had not been doubled. 
Free-traders, of course, seo the danger of the new import 
duties, which create a favored class of home manufacturers 
at the expense of consumers. The idea that a paltry 
two millions of revenue and a slight check upon the imports 
of bicycles, clocks, and metor-cars will affect sensibly an 
unfavorable balance for the year of 400 millions sterling is, 
of course, ridiculed. The explanation must, of course, be 
sought in the existence of a strong section of Tariff 
Reformers in the Cabinet and the House of Commons, 
whom it is necessary to propitiate at the expense of Free 
Trade principles. The most serious criticism of the Budget 
is its inadequacy as a means either of raising revenue or of 
reducing consumption. Evidently, if the war is to be waged 
until the last drop of blood has been spilt and the last 
farthing spent, the sooner the whole country goes on to a 
war diet the better. The prospects of the Stock Exchange 
are, of course, dismal in the extreme, and very few firms 
are now paying their expenses. The War Loan has drained 
away much of the liquid capital which could have been 
used for speculative investments. One feature of the 
Budget is the omission of many items of new revenue, a fact 
which suggests the probability of a supplementary Budget 
if the financial pressure should become very severe before 
the end of the year. Whisky duties, duties on servants, and 
additions to the licence duties for motor-cars, &c., offer large 
opportunities, and most of the new import duties might well 
be associated with a corresponding excise. The tax on war 
profits is a popular feature ; but the difficulty of extracting it 
is generally recognized. The German Finance Minister 
promised to take the war profits when the war was over— 
a hopeless policy. Mr. McKenna, at any rate, will try to 
take them before they have evaporated. One notices, by 





the way, a very strong feeling among business men that 
there is a prodigious amount of avoidable waste. 


THe AMERICAN EXCHANGE. 

The growing power of American financiers is not liked 
in the City, which feels that its own position is being 
weakened. There is some anxiety about the gold standard, 
which is so important to the stability and security of our 
national finances. According to American statistics, the 
balance against us for the year will run up to 400 millions 
sterling, of which half, perhaps, may in the end be paid 
by British sales of securities to the United States. There 
is an idea that a public lcan, if granted, would be applicable 
only to food and raw materials and not to munitions. This 
for diplomatic reasons. A hundred million loan would 
certainly steady the Exchanges, but they are hardly 


expected to return to par while the war lasts. 


AssociIATED PorTLAND CEMENT. 


A decline in the earnings of this huge cement-manufac- 
turing concern was only to be expected under present 
conditions, and it is satisfactory to find that profits are still 
higher than they were three years ago. The trading profit 
at £342,480 shows a falling-off of £111,600, while the net 
profit is £98,000 down at £177,200. _ Only once in the 
history of the company has a dividend been declared on the 
ordinary shares, namely, in 1912-13, when 5 per cent. was 
distributed, and the directors have, therefore, wisely main- 
tained last year’s policy of carrying forward a large sum 
until the times become more settled. The amount written 
off for repairs and renewals has been reduced to £84,657, 
as against £114,925 a year ago, but the sinking fund and 
reserve allocations are almost the same as for last year. 
The works abroad in which the company is interested have 
not prospered during the past year, with the exception of 
those in South Africa, where steps are being taken to increase 
the productive capacity of the plant. Dealings in the 
ordinary £10 shares, which are quoted at about 2%, are not 
frequent. The 54 per cent. preference shares give a yield 
of £8 1s. 6d. p.c. at the present price of 63. 


RuBBER SHARES. 

During the last few weeks there has been rather more 
activity in the rubber market, and recent interim dividends, 
of which the following is a small selection, have brought 
out a demand for shares :— 

This Last This Last 

year. year. year. year. 
Edinburgh Rubber Men By Selaba - “eee 
Kuran im = ae a Selangor _... 5d.p.sh. 4d.p.sh. 
Linggi one a ne Selangor River ... ib a 
Pataling... SS ae Sungei Batu ace ee 
Scottish Malay .. 10 .. § Sungei Salak ow DW .. §& 

These declarations, which in most cases show a sub- 
stantial improvement on last year, have kept prices firm, 
but the number of shares on sale is unable to’ satisfy the 
demand, which is reported to be largely from the country. 
It must be remembered that the comparison is somewhat 
vitiated by the fact that last year directors were generally 
extremely cautious in making interim distributions, in view 
of the general unsettlement. On the other hand, many 
companies have only recently reached the producing stage, 
and are now beginning to earn substantial profits. Holders 
of rubber shares are, therefore, disinclined to part with 
their shares, now that dividends are coming along at last. 
The question as to whether the profits ef these younger 
companies can be assessed as war profits under the War 
Budget is now troubling the rubber market, and it will be 
interesting to see how the matter is dealt with. 

LucELLUM. 








NORTH BRITISH 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


‘An old and first-class office.” 


& MERGANTILE 


Funds £24,000,000 


“Low rates a distinctive feature.”—The Times. 


Chief Offices: LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 6&4, Princes Street. 











